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NEW HYBRID DAPHNE 


vy. . in England 
where received highest 
honors from the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. Growth habit up- 
right and bushy. Can be clipped 
for hedge use. Unclipped, grows 
about 3 ft. high and 24 ft. wide. 
Foliage stays green right up to 
new pushing off old. Our 5-year 
test proved it perfectly hardy 
without protection. 

Covers itself with delightfully 
fragrant, blush-pink, star-shaped, 
arbutus-like flowers. ‘‘It’s one of 
those rare horticultural things 
that happens once every 25 years 





1 1 
"Somerset 
(Patented) 
or so,’” says F. F. Rockwell, Hor- 
ticultural editor of the N. Y. 
Times. 
Flowering plants 15-18” high, 


each $2 


New Catalog 
More new things than ever, many 
being exclusive with Wayside. In 
order to secure this outstandingly 
fine book, it is necessary that you 
enclose with your request 25c in 
coins or stamps to cover postage 
and handling cost of this beauti- 
fully illustrated big book. 


Chief American Agents for Sutton’s Famous English Seeds 





Trade-Mark 
Reg. U.S.A. 


Waxside Gardens 


29 Mentor Avenue 


Mentor, Ohio 











Charlotte 


The Best 
All-Round 
3 Color Rose 


Blood-red bud opening to 
cerise in hot weather and to 
a spectrum-red in cooler 
days. Long pointed bud. 
Flowers 3 to 4 inches, borne 
both in clusters and singly. 
Extremely vigorous and re- 
sistent to mildew. Out- 
blooms, the season through, 
three to one, most com- 
monly grown roses. 


Send 25c for catalog and 
see the roses in full color. 
Its cost will be deducted 
from your order. 





We unhesitantly claim it to 
be one of the best all-round- 
roses. No other rose seems 
to combine in the one rose, 
all the beauty and all the de- 
sirable points of this lovely 
Charlotte Armstrong. 


PRICE 





$1.50 each 12 for $15 
9 


Box 11 


MADISON 
NEW JERSEY 


















| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Is Spring a good time to feed elm, maple and birch trees? 
Recent investigation has shown that trees may be fed in late 
Autumn or early Spring. About three pounds of balanced ferti 
lizer should be used for every inch of trunk diameter measured 
about four feet from the ground. To reach the feeding roots ir 
should be placed in holes 18 inches deep and 18 inches apart 
extending out from the trunk to a point beneath the outer 
extremities of the branches. 
* * * . 

Each Spring for the past five years I have bought several good 
strong tarragon plants but by the end of the season they were dead 
or died during the following Winter. What is wrong with them? 

The true French tarragon is unquestionably a perennial and 
at least a few of your plants should have lived over from one 
season to another. However, there seems to have been some 
mix-up in the trade in the past and you may have received a 
closely related but annual artemisia instead of the one you desire. 
* * * * 

















Can crabgrass be eliminated in a lawn by fertilizing? 

Crabgrass cannot be eliminated completely by such methods, 
but it can be crowded out to large extent over a period of years 
by fertilizing the lawn well in the Spring and more lightly in 
the Fall. Since crabgrass is an annual and usually does not begin 
to germinate until late May, such treatment strengthens the lawn 
grasses when they do not have to compete with this pest. 

. - * * 

What should I do to rejuvenate old woody forsythias that have 
not bloomed for some years? 

They should be cut back to the ground and encouraged to 
throw up new, vigorous shoots. This can be done all at once or 
one-third of the stems can be cut out each year until all the old 
ones have been replaced. The best time to do this is in the Spring 
immediately after the flowering season is over. A mulch of fairly 
old manure or a complete fertilizer worked into the soil will 
help in producing stronger growth, but do not feed with too 
much nitrogen. 

7 ” * os 


I cannot make snapdragon seed germinate properly, either in- 
doors or in a hotbed. What should I do? 

Snapdragons germinate best in soil that is light and sandy. 
Leave the surface rough and scatter the seeds but do not cover 
them. Wash them in by watering carefully with a syringe. Cover 
the glass and shade with newspaper until germination has be- 
gun. Very fresh seed, of course, does not germinate as well as 
that a few months old. 

* * * * 

What should I do to improve my asparagus bed? It is about six 
years old but is not producing well. 

If it can be procured, a good layer of old manure as a mulch 
or worked into the soil after the cutting season is over will help. 
A moderate application of nitrate of soda or sulphate of am- 
monia when growth is starting in the Spring is also beneficial. 
Where manure cannot be had, a well-balanced commercial fer- 
tilizer such as 5-8-7 may be substituted. 

* * * x 
Does Lycoris radiata come in any other colors besides red? 


A white form has been recorded but does not seem to be listed 
in the trade. One way to get it, however, is to grow very large 
quantities of the red ones from seed. The white variety is re- 
cessive and appears at rare intervals in lots grown from mixed 


red seed. 


* * * * 


Are there any strawberry varieties that do not have runners? 

While there may be some completely runnerless varieties other 
than some of the alpine strawberries, they are generally dis- 
carded, for growers consider them too difficult to propagate 
profitably. If you want larger berries and compact plants, it is 
better to pinch out the runners every 10 days or so. 
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TOO MUCH and too deep hoeing of tiny young plants may leave them 
cut off from an ample moisture supply. 

WHEN planting Oriental poppies in Spring, set pot-grown plants only 
and make sure to handle them early and carefully. 

AVOID deep cultivation of grafted trees and shrubs. Injury to the roots 
of some kinds may induce the production of “‘wild’’ suckers. 

COLLECT and burn the dead leaves of bearded iris and peonies 
promptly, thus helping to check the carry over of borers and blight 
fungi. 

REMEMBER that manures and natural composts are deficient in phos- 
phoric acid. Dig in superphosphate or a complete fertilizer along with 
the manure. 

WHERE home fruit trees are combined with poultry raising plan to make 
it possible to sow a cover crop beneath the trees in late Summer to 
take up excess fertilizer elements and thus check late growth. 

WHERE many named varieties of such early-flowering bulbs as chiono- 
doxas are grown, care in picking off the dead flowers will prevent self- 
seeding which is bound to result in future confusion. 

NEWLY planted trees, shrubs and vines will make new roots more 
readily in a well aérated soil. Cultivation during the months after 
planting, together with proper drainage, will thus promote quick 
establishment. 

ESTABLISHED clumps of peonies will benefit from feeding each of 
them with a handful of complete fertilizer as soon as their new growth 
is well started. Be careful not to let the fertilizer lodge on the soft 
young shoots. 

START the spray program for controlling thrips on Japanese iris and 
daylilies as soon as the young growth is but a few inches high. For 
these thrips apply rotenone, rather than the tartar emetic spray used 
by gladiolus growers. 

DO NOT feed the strawberry bed which is expected to fruit this year. 
Even new plantings intended for next year’s cropping will grow better, 
if the soil is prepared in advance of setting out the plants than if 
fertilizer applications are made later. 

MODERN rose growers do not prune bush roses as severely as was long 
the custom. More flowers and greater vigor result from leaving more 
wood on the plants. Weak or injured stems should be removed. Ex- 
ceptionally long stems are best cut back to the average height of their 
fellows. 

IN APPLYING oil sprays to tall trees with inadequate equipment do not 
overspray the lower portion of the trees in a vain attempt to reach the 
highest branches. Such procedure has been known to cause injury in 
apple orchards where the trees have been allowed to grow too tall 
through faulty pruning. 

GARDENERS who have arrived at satisfactory plant feeding and pest 
control programs in the course of previous experience are advised to 
keep on with them. Those who have not, should carefully study in- 
formation known to be locally adaptable with the idea of reducing 
fertilizing and spraying or dusting to routine procedures. 

WHEN buying vegetable seeds ask for those which have been treated 
for the purpose of checking pre-emergence damping-off. Seeds can be 
treated at home with red copper oxide or semesan by shaking the seeds 
in a tight container with a reasonable amount of either dust. Screen 
off the excess dust and save it for treatment of other lots of seed. 

OVERGROWN or rootbound pot plants are best repotted in Spring. 
A good soil mixture suitable for most plants consists of seven parts 
sterilized loam, three parts peat moss and two parts coarse sand into 
each bushel of which mixture about an ounce of ground limestone has 
been thoroughly stirred along with a handful of a complete fertilizer. 

ALL SUCCESSFUL vegetable growers keep their plants in straight rows 

for orderliness and ease of cultivation. Wide rows are made twice the 

width of narrow rows and still wider rows exact multiples of the 
narrowest. Such spacing makes it easier to plant succession crops of 
different stature. A row running the entire length of the garden may 
contain several kinds of plants. 
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THE NATIONAL FLOWER SHOW — 
Leading displays at Chicago’s exhibition 


General view of the main hall at the 
National Flower Show held in the Inter- 
national Amphitheatre, Chicago, III. 


Vaughan’s garden of American grown 

tulips was one of the outstanding ex- 

hibits at the National Flower Show in 

Chicago. This exhibit was awarded a 
gold medal. 
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Castle of Prague set up by the 
Czecho-slovak Garden Club of 
America and awarded a gold 
medal. This show was con- 
ducted by the Society of 
American Florists and Orna- 
mental Horticulturists. 
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GARDEN MAKERS ARE DIGGING IN 


That statement may be taken in two ways. Gardens are 

actually being opened up for the planting of seeds, which 
is the literal interpretation. Figuratively speaking, garden makers 
are entrenching themselves against such food shortages as may 
come later in the year, because of transportation difficulties or 
sudden emergencies of any nature. 

Back yard gardeners now have the green light, for most of 
the farmers and other commercial growers have already pur- 
chased or ordered all the seed they are likely to need. Yet plenty 
remains for the use of home gardeners. It is true that one may 
not be able to obtain just the variety which he prefers but the 
likelihood is that whatever substitute he finds it necessary to 
take will be about as good. 

The point is that enough seed of nearly all the common vege- 
tables still remains in sufficient quantity to meet the requirements 
of home garden makers. This does not mean, of course, that 
there should be any prodigal use of seed. Much of that which 
is not planted this year can be carried over until next Spring, 
although it is probable that an abundance of fresh seed will be 
grown in California and other sections this year. 

Fertilizer is not as plentiful as one might wish. Nevertheless, 
the home garden maker will be able to get all that he should use, 
if he is not too particular as to the kind, but he should conserve 
it as much as possible consistent with the production of good 
crops. In many sections the free use of lime will help to produce 
good crops. 

It is quite possible that too much emphasis has been placed 
on the danger of wasting both seeds and fertilizer. Waste must 
be avoided, of course, and gardens must not be made where con- 
ditions are not suitable. In any event, there 
is no such hysteria as that which caused the 
plowing up of lawns and flower beds at the 
beginning of the first world war. This year 


CE makers all over the country are now digging in. 


quantities of fresh vegetables from distant states like California, 
Texas, New Mexico and Florida throughout the Winter months. 
Fifty-two thousand full carloads roll into New York each 
season, 37,000 carloads into Chicago and 20,000 carloads into 
Boston. 

These are the cities which depend to the greatest extent on 
vegetables from distant points. From these cities these vegetables 
are distributed to suburban sections and small towns throughout 
the adjacent areas. Anything which interferes seriously with the 
free movement of garden crops will prove little less than a 
calamity unless home owners provide a hedge against the short- 
age by growing vegetables to can and store for Winter to the 
extent which they find possible or feasible. 

There has been a general disposition to go along with the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington in soft-pedaling the 
making of home gardens as long as there was a possibility of 
creating a shortage which might interfere with major food 
production efforts on the part of farmers and market gardeners. 

Now that this danger has passed, there seems to be good 
reason for the activity which is being displayed in many states, 
where committees appointed by the governors or by local defense 
authorities for stimulating a reasonable expansion of home 
vegetable growing are actively at work. 

Illinois has a particularly ambitious program, which is being 
carried out by the state under the direction of a special com- 
mittee appointed by Governor Dwight H. Green. In an excel- 
lent “‘working program” bulletin much important information 
is given. Some of it follows: 


If your soil is stiff or heavy clay, don’t plant root crops but confine 
your efforts to vegetables the fruit or leaves of which are eaten. 

If you are inexperienced, don't try difficult 

crops, but select such kinds as beans, beets, lettuce, 

collards, tomatoes, carrots, parsnips, radishes and 


FOOD 





our people are going about the matter of food 
production in a sane and sensible way. 

It is not likely that there will be any lack 
of vegetables this Summer but indications 
point to a real shortage next Winter, espe- 





ucts are scarce, due to the lack of sufficient 


Don’t waste edible surpluses that can be canned 
or stored. 
a Discourage the making of gardens where they 
could not be a success. 
Encourage the people of your community to 
> maintain their ornamental plantings and flower 
beds. 





in the state has had its first victory garden and 


a 1) 
cially if canned vegetables and vegetable prod- O S— Oo Bulletins from Iowa say that every county 


tin. All the great cities of the Central West 
and the East are obliged to bring in great 


home food supply training school. Over 
15,000 educational co-operators have been 





enlisted and pamphlets have been prepared 
for the use of garden clubs. 

An active campaign is being carried out 
in Detroit, Mich., by the Department of 
Parks and Recreation, which is sponsoring 
community victory gardens. The depart- 
ment offers to prepare for planting pri- 
vately owned property under certain con- 
ditions, each of the plots being confined 
to 1000 square feet. 

Massachusetts is carrying out a state- 
wide program through the efforts of the 
state extension service, the state federation 
of garden clubs and the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society with the assistance 
of the Boston branch of the National 
Association of Gardeners. Mr. Louis A. 
Webster of the state Department of Agri- 
culture recently said: 


Intention-to-plant surveys conducted in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island 
show that the production of fruit and vege- 
tables in New England will just about hold its 
own. There will be no appreciable gain in 
edible crops here unless home gardeners make 
a larger contribution to relieve the canned goods 
shortage and a possible transportation shortage. 
Much of the lettuce, peas and carrots of the 
West Coast are raised largely by Japanese labor 





and what with the disruption of labor relations 
there and the shortage of cars between Cali- 
fornia and New England, it would seem wise 
for every experienced gardener, whether he lives 
on a farm or in the suburbs, to plant enough 
vegetables to produce a part of his family’s 
green grocery needs. 


Delaware's victory gardens program 
calls for a state committee, separate county 
committees under the direction of a county 
chairman, an advisory board of prominent 
business men and an agricultural advisory 
council. 

Efforts are being made to establish in 
every community a Victory Garden Cen- 
ter, where any one interested in growing 
vegetables will be able to obtain informa- 
tion in regard to fertilizers, seeds, pest con- 
trol, and garden books and publications. 

So much has been said about the opposi- 
tion of commercial growers to the home 
garden program that it is interesting to 
read the following notes in the ‘Market 
Growers’ Journal,’’ which is published ex- 
clusively for commercial growers: 

The wave of interest in home vegetable 
gardening is rising. Organizations and trade 
groups are tugging at the wheels. 

Some vegetable growers are worried about 
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A Victory Garden for a Family of Five 


Mix a small quantity of 

eorly radish seed with all 

turnips, carrots, parsnips and 

beets sown before May Ist 
Use summer radishes 

May Ist to Aug. Ist, early 

varieties again in Fall 




















On a Plot 25x50 ft. 
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Victory garden plan prepared by the Illinois State Council of Defense. 
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increased competition. Experience of World 
War I led many gardeners to believe that “war 
gardens”’ did two things. (1) They taught 
people how good vegetables are and what a 
wide variety is available, thus focussing atten- 
tion on nutritional values. (2) They taught 
people that vegetables do not come from the 
garden without effort and care and risk. 


There is no more point to the commercial 
grower's opposing back-yard vegetable garden- 
ers than there is for the florist to fight the flower 
hobbyist. 


A commercial grower does no harm to him- 
self or his neighbors if he helps civic commit- 
tees, using his experience and judgment whole- 
heartedly in the interest of the best results for 
the gardeners, while helping to curb “‘half- 
baked”’ or fanatical efforts that profit nobody. 


Early Garden Work 


EED sowing is well under way in many 

sections, and garden makers elsewhere 
are impatient to start planting. It is well 
to remember though, that soil should not 
be worked until it is dry enough so that 
it will crumble when a handful is squeezed. 
This is particularly important as applied 
to heavy soil. 

It is important this year that seeds, fer- 
tilizers and spray materials be used care- 
fully. Careful spacing of the seeds is desir- 
able, although the fact must be remem- 
bered that cut worms are likely to be busy 
until the middle of July. 

It is important that the soil should be 
as fine as possible where crops having small 
seeds are grown, and that small seeds be 
covered lightly. Beet seeds are often soaked 
overnight to make them germinate more 
quickly. However, germination is usually 
prompt with all seeds at this season, pro- 
vided the soil is firmed over them so that 
the seeds come into close contact with it. 
The following table indicates the estimated 
germination periods of different vegetable 
seeds: 

Germinating Periods 


Beans 5 to 10 days 
Beets 7 to 10 days 
Cabbage 5 to 10 days 
Carrot 12 to 18 days 
Cauliflower 5 to 10 days 
Corn 5to 8 days 
Cucumber 6 to 10 days 
Endive 5 to 10 days 
Lettuce 6to 8 days 
Onion 7 to 10 days 
Peas 6 to 10 days 
Parsnip 10 to 20 days 
Parsley 15 to 21 days 
Pepper 9 to 14 days 
Radish 3to 6 days 
Spinach 7 to 12 days 
Salsify 7 to 12 days 
Tomato 6 to 12 days 
Turnip 4to 8 days 


Various recommendations for the appli- 
cation of fertilizers have been published, 
but the best plan seems to be to scatter a 
complete balanced plant food over the soil, 
raking it in well, just before planting. Four 
pounds of fertilizer to 100 square feet is 
about the right amount to use. Additional 
feeding can be given, if needed, as the 
plants grow. It is important that lime be 
applied in sections where acid soil abounds. 
Kits for testing soil are available and the 
state extension service in most states will 
test seeds for residents. 
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HE advisability of planting fruit 
trees or even small fruits in an emer- 
gency year like this has been ques- 
tioned. It may be true that fruit planted 
now will not help to meet a possible war- 
time deficiency and yet there is a good 
reason for starting fruit growing now. It is 
obvious that most home makers will find 
it necessary this year to spend much of 
their spare time in their home communi- 
ties. A certain amount of time may be 
given to the vegetable garden and to the 
growing of flowers, but many amateurs 
find fruit growing even more interesting. 
If fruit trees are to be grown, one-year 
trees should be specified. They are easy to 
transplant and they have not been pruned 
in the nursery, thus making it possible for 
the grower to train them in the manner he 
may prefer. Probably many garden makers, 
especially those with a small amount of 
land available, will prefer dwarf trees, 
which naturally take up less room than 
standard kinds. They bear earlier than 
standard trees, although producing less 
fruit, and their lack of height makes it 
possible for the owner to spray them read- 
ily and to harvest the fruit without the use 
of tall ladders. 

If trees arrive before they can be planted, 
care must be taken to keep them moist. If 
the packing material in which they have 
been shipped is moist, the plants may be 
kept for several days without being un- 


FRUIT GROWING MAKES SPARE-TIME APPEAL — 


Many gardens have a place for small 
fruits and even for a few fruit trees 


packed. If, however, there is to be a delay 
of more than a very few days, heeling-in 
should be practiced. This means making 
a trench and placing the plants in it, close 
together but at an angle, with the soil 
packed firmly around the roots. 

The plants of all small fruits should be 
unpacked and either planted or heeled-in 
just as soon as they are received. If the 
roots seem somewhat dried out, it is well 
to set them in a pail of water, dipping the 
roots into a pail of soft mud to keep them 
from drying out while they are being 
planted, but in any event they should be 
exposed to the air for as short a time as 
possible. If several trees have been un- 
packed for immediate planting, it may be 
well to cover the roots with a shovel or 
two of moist earth until the holes are ready 
for them. Damp moss and wet bagging are 
helpful in keeping both tree roots and roots 
of small plants from drying out. 

It is important that the earth be pressed 
firmly around young trees so that no air 
pockets may be formed. There are differ- 
ences of opinion as to whether or not water 
should be used in the holes when trees are 
planted. 

Trees and bush plants should be set an 
inch or two deeper than they grew in the 
nursery row, but strawberry plants should 
be set so that the crowns are just level with 
the surface of the ground. Dwarf trees 
should have treatment somewhat different 


from that given standard trees. It is best 
to set them with the graft union slightly 
above the ground. This is to prevent roots 
from being formed on the trunk above the 
union. It must be remembered that the tree 
has been grafted upon dwarf stock and that 
if roots are thrown out above the graft, 
the tree will become a standard. 

If the place where trees are being planted 
is an open one, it is well to incline them 
slightly in the direction of prevailing 
winds. The common practice of making a 
mound around newly planted trees has 
some justification when Fall planting is 
carried out, but in the Spring the top soil 
should be left with a slight depression and 
should be pulverized with an iron rake. 

Raspberries provide an excellent crop 
in the home garden if given a reasonable 
amount of care. The ground where they 
are grown should be well drained, for 
raspberry plants do not thrive in a water- 
logged soil. Many varieties are now avail- 
able and are to be considered from different 
angles. Some kinds which are particularly 
high in quality are susceptible to disease. 
Latham is resistant to mosaic disease but 
susceptible to mildew. Newburgh is much 
like it but a little earlier. It is a better rasp- 
berry for the home garden than Chief. 
Lloyd George has handsome, large fruits 
and is a better raspberry for the home 
garden than for shipping, but it grows so 
lustily that the canes require support. 



























































Planting Table for Fruit Trees and Small Fruits 
Distance Distance Average Suggested 
between between Production Number 
rows plants from a of Plants 
50 ft. row to Purchase 
Raspberries 7 or 8 feet 2% feet 20 quarts 50 or 60 l 
Strawberries 3 feet 1% feet 15 quarts 60 to 100 
Blackberries 7 or 8 feet 2% feei 25 quarts 0 to 50 
Grapes 8 feet 8 feet 40 pounds 10 to 20 
Apples 40 feet between trees 1-3 bu. 3-5 trees of at least 
5-10 yrs. old per tree two varieties 
over 10 yrs. 40 feet between trees 4-10 bu. 
per tree 
Cherries and other 
fruit trees 20 feet between trees 10 - 20 quarts 3-6 trees 
per tree 
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94-Year-Old Cactus Blooms 
EAR EDITOR—I have been very 


much interested and have read in 

Horticulture the different stories regarding 
the Christmas cactus. Mine shows its first 
blooms the last of October, the last about 
Christmas but not very many at a time. 
However, the interesting fact is that this 
plant is 94 years old and has been a part 
of the family all of that time. 

When I inherited this plant it had had 
an accident which tended to spoil its shape. 

A cow had hooked it. At present, the 
spread is about two feet. It blooms each 
year and after it has made the effort the 
“‘leaves’’ are withered but plenty of water 
at that period seems to do the work. I 
withhold water when the buds begin to 
show. 

—Mrs. E. C. Cook. 

York Village, Me. 


Grows Rosemary Indoors 


EAR EDITOR—I was interested in 

Mary L. Hellings’ letter in the March 
1 number of Horticulture concerning her 
troubles with rosemary. I have two rose- 
mary plants that remain green indoors all 
Winter but they do not live in pots all the 
year round. In late May when all danger 
from frost is over, they are taken out of 
their pots and planted in a sunny part of 
the garden among other fragrant herbs. 
There they grow freely until early Septem- 
ber when they are repotted and severely 
trimmed so that all their strength can be 
turned into the business of re-rooting. As 
a further aid to re-rooting, I keep the 
plants in a shady, cool spot for about three 
weeks before placing them.for the Winter 
in the sunny window of a not too warm 
room. 

The shorn branches soon begin putting 
out stronger, greener leaves, and the plants 
continue to grow all Winter but do not 
bloom. The severe trimming is repeated in 
the Spring when the plants are set out-of- 
doors again. 

—Elizabeth Sang. 
Moores Mills, N. Y. 


The Largest Camellia Found? 


EAR EDITOR—Ict is said that in its 
native home in the Orient Camellia 
japonica, under favorable conditions, be- 
comes a tree nearly 50 feet in height. Natu- 
rally, this leads one to ask, “How large 
does it grow in America in those areas 
adapted to its culture out-of-doors?” 
Recently, attention has been called to a 
large camellia in the southern part of 
Alachua County, Florida, near the village 
of McIntosh. Measurements made not long 


ago give the following dimensions for this 
specimen: Diameter 18 inches (or 19 
inches measured four inches above the 
ground). It was necessary to measure the 
trunk very low because it is divided into 
a number of branches down low. The head 
has a spread of 19 feet, six inches and the 
tree stands 17 feet high. The variety is 
unknown. 

Are there other specimens in this coun- 
try that are as large or larger? If so where 
are they? 

—H. Harold Hume. 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Water Chestnuts by Potomac 


EAR EDITOR—In regard to the 

picture of the water chestnut pub- 
lished in Horticulture, January 15, it may 
interest some readers to know that these 
plants are so numerous in the branches of 
the lower Potomac as to choke the streams 
completely in some cases. Certain seasons 
of the year the seeds are found in great 
quantities along the banks of the Potomac, 
as near as Washington, D. C. 

—Antoinette Van Emon. 


Barnesville, Md. 


Planting Dates for Annuals 
EAR EDITOR—On Page 104 of the 


March 1 issue of Horticulture is a 
seed timetable. It is of particular interest 
to me, because I have raised these and many 
other seeds for several years and the dates 
vary from the ones you give. If I were to 
wait until April 1 to plant ageratums, 
petunias and verbenas I would not have 
flowers until August. Consequently, is the 
table meant for another section of the 
country? 

My yearly records are as follows: 
Ageratums: Planted February 1, germi- 

nate February 16 and bloom by July 1. 
Lobelias: Planted February 1, germinate 

February 14 and bloom about July 15. 
Petunias: Planted February 1, germinate 

February 15 and bloom July 1. 
Verbenas: Planted February 1, germinate 

February 16 and bloom June 25. 

I should appreciate very much hearing 
other readers’ opinions on the subject. 

—Helen P. Danforth. 

East Orange, N. J. 


A New Window Box Idea 
EAR EDITOR—I have eliminated 


my eight foot window boxes and in 
their place now use heavy 14-inch boards, 
painted a medium gray, the color of the 
house, and wooden brackets. 
On each of these boards I have five lead 
pots eight inches in diameter and eight 
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inches high which I made myself. Each one 
has a design of a vine or a vine and a bird. 
The color of the lead and its indestructi- 
bility make it adaptable for all seasons of 
year, for any color flower or for just green. 
I put sphagnum moss in the pots and drain- 
age material in the clay pots. Treated in 
this way, the pots are not only perfectly 
satisfactory but are also very pleasing. 

—Delphene Biebler. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


More About Unusual Jellies 
EAR EDITOR—I was much inter- 


ested in the letter of Harriet Pulver 
(Horticulture, March 15) about fruits to 
make unusual jellies, because I have made 
some of them. I plan to try more kinds 
this year. 

I have used wild black cherries—those 
that grow in bunches but are black when 
ripe, not the red choke cherries — Half 
cherry juice and half apple juice makes a 
delicious jelly and it is so dark-colored 
that it is not necessary to take particular 
pains in straining. 

Another good wild jelly can be made 
from elder berries but these need some rhu- 
barb or lemon to give a tart flavor. About 
one-third of apple juice makes this jell 
better. 

The use of rose hips for jelly or jam 
sounds interesting. I should like to hear 
whether or not anyone in this country has 
used them, just how it was done and 
whether our wild rose hips can be used. 

—Esther C. Cushman. 
Canterbury, Conn. 


Likes September Jewels 
EAR EDITOR—The account of the 


September Jewels chrysanthemums 
in the March 15 issue interested me. 

I bought seeds of this variety last Spring 
and planted them in the open ground early 
in May. They came up well and the plants 
blossomed from late August to the time of 
heavy frosts. The range of colors was beau- 
tiful, and if mine do not survive the Win- 
ter, I plan to plant more this year. 


—Annette Prescott. 
Concord, N. H. 


Mistletoe Hosts in Kentucky 


EAR EDITOR—In Horticulture for 

December 15 black walnut was men- 
tioned as a host for mistletoe in Kentucky. 
In this part of the state it does not grow 
on walnut. Its local hosts are various elms, 
gleditsia and osage orange. It is most abun- 
dant on American elm. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 

South Carrollton, Ky. 
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FLOWER TESTING IN A BIG WAY — 


Garden clubs throughout Iowa carry on co- 
operative activities with interesting results 


ORE than 200 members of Iowa 
Mees clubs have been co-operat- 

ing with Professor L. C. Grove of 
the Iowa State College in the testing of 
flowers. The project, now in its fourth 
year, is state-wide in scope. Clubs wishing 
to participate elect a test garden chairman 
to co-ordinate the work being done in the 
gardens of individual members. 

Under Professor Grove’s guidance 
each co-operator is given the choice 
of testing varieties or cultural meth- 
ods, or both. The importance of 
testing cultural practices by the com- 
parative method has been empha- 
sized. In addition to merely growing 
the plants, the keeping qualities of 
their blooms after cutting has also 
received study. 

Nor are the Iowa tests restricted 
to any one kind of plant. All manner 
of perennials, whether herbaceous or 
woody as well as annuals are eligible 
for testing. Each year sees more 
kinds in greater variety added to the 
already extensive list. 

A few excerpts from Professor 
Grove’s 1941 report will serve to 
illustrate the value of this interesting 
project. Mrs. Gould H. Morgan re- 
ported that the Clay County Garden 
Club, Spencer, Iowa, had good re- 
sults with the seeds of the 10-week 
stocks sowed directly in the flower 
bed in April. 

The seed was broadcast lightly and 
covered lightly. Some seedlings were 
transplanted with success. Rotted ma- 
nure and neutral peat moss were used in 
the soil. Full sun exposure was given 
and dust mulch maintained. Removal of old 
flowers increased flower production. Light 
overhead sprinkling was given every evening. 
No pests observed. Cut flowers kept in ordinary 
water. Plants began to flower in 10 weeks from 


planting and were loaded with bloom as late 
as October 23. A light frost did no harm. 

The Ackley Garden Club, Mrs. Earl 
Postman, test chairman, made a thorough 
test of dwarf dahlias grown from seeds 
sown in the open at the beginning of May. 
Their results, while not inclusive, seem to 
show the need of dahlias for ample soil 
moisture. 

Mrs. Edward Johnson led the eight 
co-operators of the Bethesda Friendship 
Club, New Market, Iowa, in testing calen- 
dulas. To quote: 

Varieties tried were Orange Shaggy, New 
Radio and New Sunshine. Wood ashes, rotted 
manure, and no soil treatment were tried. Seed 
was sown in the flower bed in May. Dust mulch 
was maintained. Full sun exposure. Prompt 
removal of blooms. No artificial watering was 
given. No pest was noted on one plot. Green 
worms showed up on one plot. They were hand 
picked. Cut flowers kept in ordinary water. 
One co-operator used vitamin B; tablets. Four 
co-operators reported very poor results because 
they were in a drought area. The other co- 
operators reported fair results. 
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In testing the soil requirements of col- 
umbine, the Better Homes and Gardens 
Club of Jefferson, Iowa, planted in soil to 
part of which acid peat had been added 
and to part of which no treatment was 
given. Mrs. H. L. Sutton reported that: 


Seedlings were transplanted direct from seed 
bed to flower bed. The plants will. self-seed 





Orange Shaggy, one of the calendulas 
tested in Iowa. 


sometimes if the soil is left undisturbed. Seeds 
were sown in the Fall. Seedlings transplanted 
in the Spring. Plants were never divided. Blue 
gtass sod, peat moss and no Summer mulch 
were tried. 

The Garden Department of the 
Woman's Club, Iowa City, of which Mrs. 
John Loughlin is chairman, sowed Korean 
chrysanthemum seeds on May 12 in new 
soil to which barnyard manure, sand, com- 
plete fertilizer and sewage sludge were 
added before planting. Seedlings were up 
May 16. Germination was 100 per cent 
but several seedlings were lost in trans- 
planting. Ten plants were in bloom on 
October 26. Plants were in full sun. They 
were watered in early September. Three 
seeds were sown in soil not fertilized. All 
of them came up, but did not survive 
transplanting. 

The club in Durant, Iowa, tried sowing 
China asters in flower beds in Spring. Mrs. 
Marie J. Niemann reported that they were 
handled as follows: 

Rotted manure, neutral peat moss, rotted 
peat moss and leaf mold, wood ashes and no 
treatment were tried. Transplanted directly 


from seed bed to permanent bed. Reported to 
self seed if soil is undisturbed. Dust mulch, 
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neutral peat moss, leaf mold and no mulch 
were used. Full sun exposure and partial shade. 
Removal of old flowers increased production. 
Most co-operators did not water. 

Mrs. Tony Campapiano reported the 
findings of the Homemakers’ Garden Club, 
Ft. Des Moines, Iowa, concerning Double 
Gleam and dwarf mixed nasturtiums. 

Rotted manure, wood ashes, a little lime and 

rotted manure and no treatment were 
used. A dust mulch was maintained. Full 
sun and partial shade in the morning 
were tried. Keeping flowers cut increased 
production. Heavy waterings were given 
at base of plants. No pests were observed. 
Cut flower treatment was ordinary water 
and flaming of cut ends. During rains 
the plants produced fewer blooms. 

Shasta daisies occupied part of the 
attention of the Clarinda Club. Mrs. 
Jessie Shambaugh reported that the 
varieties Supreme and Chiffon were 
planted in both Spring and Autumn 

| with the result that: 

September planting was thought to 
be the best. Peat moss was applied in the 
Spring also no treatment was given. 
Plants should be divided every year or at 
least every two years. A dust mulch was 
maintained. Full sun was best, partial 
shade fair and heavy shade very poor. 

| Flower removal increased production. 
| Heavy watering at base and no watering 
were tried. No pests present. Cut flowers 
kept well in ordinary water. Straw or 

|  excelsior used for Winter cover. Extreme 
dry weather prevented full growth and 
bloom of varieties tried. Strong plants 
since Fall rains. 

Mrs. Jeon Ropte summed up the 
trials of various types of zinnias by 
the Humboldt Club as follows: 

Seed was sown the last of April or 
early May in the flower bed. Leaves, 
grass clippings and wood ashes were 
spaded into the soil in the Fall by one gardener. 
Another used chicken and sheep manure with 
a little lime. Several others used rotted manure. 
More flowers developed when old ones were 
kept removed. Dust mulch was maintained. 
One co-operator used sheep and chicken ma- 
nure as a Summer mulch. Cutting old flowers 
increased production. Water applied at base of 
plants. No pests reported. The first bloom was 
July 4. Best results in full sun. One co-opera- 
tor set greenhouse plants when seven inches tall 
ou May 25. Plants set five feet apart. Bloomed 
profusely hy August 1, Mexicana Hybrids, 
Fantasy and Giants were the zinnias tested. 


The Manson Club members sowed cos- 
mos seeds in their gardens on June | and 
at the end of the season Miss Eva Elliott 
reported: 

Complete fertilizer used in soil. Partial 
shade. Three cultivations given. Will self sow. 
Old flowers removed to induce more flowers. 
No artificial watering. Good results. 

The Medley Garden Club of Dexter, 
Iowa, included hardy pinks in its plant- 
ings with good results according to the 
report of Mrs. R. L. Carter. 

The Muscatine Garden Club, through 
Mrs. John Stocker, reported that their 
sweet pea plantings were sown as soon as 
the frost was out of the ground. She wrote: 








Superphosphate was used in the soil. Shaded 
from afternoon sun. Grass clippings were used 
as Summer mulch. Heavy watering. Grasshop- 
pers only pests. The new strain stands much 
hot weather. Plenty of sweet peas were had all 
Summer. Stems were 8 to 10 inches long some- 
times. Plants received plenty of water. Zinnias 
planted close by shaded the roots of the sweet 
peas and helped keep the roots cool. Blue, pink 
and lavender colors were grown. 


The ever-popular delphinium was tried 
by the Pomeroy Garden Club under the 
direction of Mrs. E. E. Peel, with results 


as follows: 

The seed was sown indoors, in the 
coldframe in Fall and under lath shade in 
July. Transplanting from the frame to 
the flower bed gave good results. Seed 
sown July 20, 1940 gave plants which 
bloomed July 22, 1941. No soil treat- 
ment and complete fertilizer (4-12-4) 
were tried. Both Spring and Fall plant- 
ing were tried. Fall transplanting done 
in October. Fine cultivation said to be 
good if kept up. Full sun by three gar- 
deners and partial shade by one. Flower 
production increased by keeping old 
flowers removed. Heavy watering at base 
proved good. No pest reported except by 
one gardener who used bichloride of 
mercury on one plant showing wilt. The 
plant recovered. One gardener thought 
cut spikes kept well in water when 
Photo-Sen-Sin was added. Several gar- 
deners give no Winter protection, an- 
other uses old plant stalks banked with 
leaves over delphinium clumps. 


A snapdragon experience is re- 
lated by Mrs. Blanche Hansen of the 
St. Ansgar Garden Club, St. Ansgar. 


Indoor seed sowing and in hot beds in 
the Spring. About one-quarter-inch coal 
ashes spread over soil in seed bed with 
good results. Seedlings transplanted from 
seed bed to flower bed with fair results. 
Full sun allowed. No watering. Some 
trouble with cut worms. Seedlings slow 
to start in hotbed, but grew well when 
transplanted to bed. Darker colors re- 
ported to be slower in germinating. 
Large spikes and blossoms produced. 

Mrs. Milton Frakes of the Adel Garden 
Club found that white and purple flower- 
ing beans grew into masses of color with 
ordinary care. As for gladioli C. E. Young 
of Monroe, Iowa, had the following ex- 
perience: 

Heavy clay soil was treated in the Fall with 
chicken, horse and cow manure mixed with 
grass clippings and lime. It was turned in 
deeply in the Spring. First row of bulbs were 
planted March 27 and one row each week until 
June 7. First spike of Gold Early Dawn cut 
June 24. Cut last spike from plot September 
23. Used two applications of a 2-12-6 ferti- 
lizer at the rate of five pounds per 100 feet 
of row. Shallow cultivation was given until 
the spikes appeared, then three inches of grass 
clippings were applied. Plants bloomed very 
heavily with tall spikes and extra large florets. 
Varieties Shirley Temple and Mammoth White 
measured more than five feet tall. At digging 
an increase of 50 per cent in corm production 
was observed. Some corms measured more than 
three inches in diameter at digging. 


As might be expected, marigolds were a 
favorite in the Iowa tests. Mrs. John 


Loughlin of Cherokee and her three co- 
operators, found that the low-growing 
Tagetes tenuifolia pumila (T. signata 
pumila) combines well with white and 
lavender alyssum. In addition to having 
good results with Orange Flame and 
Pygmy marigolds, Mrs. C. W. Rowe of 








the Vinton Club reported that Indian 
Purple was found to be not as good as red 
salvia. It is too dark. Its blooms fail to 
show up well against any other than a 
light background planting. 


Growing the Crested Iris 
NE of the earliest and most interest- 
ing of irises is the small, crested iris, 
Iris cristata. Although it is native to south- 
eastern United States, it readily makes it- 





The marigold Golden Glow, tested under 
Iowa conditions. 


self at home in the garden without too 
much care and the light blue flowers com- 
ing in April or May on four- to six-inch 
stems add an attractive note to the border 
or rock garden. 

I. cristata grows best in a well-drained 
soil that is moderately acid but tolerates a 
comparatively wide variety of soils. It will 
grow in sun or light shade and spreads 
rapidly. In fact, it is well to dig it up and 
transplant it, saving only the stronger 
plants, about every third year. Mid- 
Summer is generally considered the best 
time. 

It may also be grown readily from seed, 
if one can obtain it. The seed generally 
germinates the first Spring and will pro- 
duce blooming plants by the second or 
third year. 


Native Dicentras for Gardens 


N MY garden I have a small bed of 

Dutchman's breeches (Dicentra cucul- 
laria) which grows more beautiful with 
each passing year. 

These plants, members of the fumitory 
family, have flowers with a fragile love- 
liness of form which is very desirable. 
Good garden soil a little on the acid side 
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provides the home in which they are happy 
and multiply rapidly, spreading to differ- 
ent parts of the garden. 

The flowers come rather early in the 
Spring. After a short time the entire plant 
dies away and the corms remain dormant 
until another year. 

In this particular location they have be- 
come naturalized to the extent of growing 
a dozen yards from the parent bed. These 
small wild flowers add much to the ama- 
teur gardener’s pleasure and there is 
usually a nook or corner which can 
be utilized for this purpose. 

D. canadensis which is closely re- 
lated to D. cucullaria is also in my 
garden but it grows in a very re- 
strained manner and I never feel sure 
of finding it in the Spring. 

However, all the fumitories are 
interesting and easy to grow. I rec- 
ommend them to gardeners who are 
interested in the small, lovely wild 
things and who wish to naturalize 
them. 

—Eda M. Crosby. 
Arrowsic, Me. 


Root Room Required 


OTH field and research experi- 

ence point to the advisability of 
setting woody plants—shrubs, vines 
or trees—in holes of ample size. 
There are several reasons for this 
conclusion. 

In the first place, if the planting 
holes are dug large enough, and with 
room to spare, there will be no neces- 
sity for cutting off any roots. Plants 
with sizable roots lopped off short 
do not make new rootlets with the 
same ease as do those with roots left 
entire. Why then, do nurserymen make 
such a point of frequent transplanting of 
their stock with its incident root pruning? 
For the reason that they wish to have their 
plants compact and symmetrical as to root 
system, thus making for ease and safety in 
planting by their customers. 

A currently advocated method is the 
digging of square holes, the idea being that 
exceptionally long roots can be pointed 
into the corners. However, in the case of 
well-balanced root systems, there are no 
such roots protruding beyond their fellows 
and the answer seems to be sufficiently 
large holes, round or square. 

There is an important point to remem- 
ber in the after care of plants moved with 
balls of soil about their roots, particularly 
evergreens. When watering such plants the 
water should be directed into the soil balls. 
There are cases on record showing that 
plants have died of drought even though 
plenty of water has been poured about 
them. What happened was that all the 
water seeped down through the rootless 
surrounding soil and none got into the 
balls which contained the roots. Conse- 
quently, it is imperative to water carefully 
and thoroughly to transplant successfully. 
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AS ONE GARDEN MAKER TO ANOTHER — 


How to plan a home vegetable 
garden under war-time conditions 


“When the shad bush is in bloom and 
young oak leaves are as large as the ears 
of a squirrel—then plant your corn.” 


F I follow the recommendations of the 
if government in Washington, I shall 

omit some of my gardening experi- 
ments this year and concentrate on the 
vegetables which are supposed to be most 
valuable from a nutritional and vitamin 
standpoint. This means, of course, toma- 
toes, snap beans (we should stop calling 
them string beans), carrots, beets, cabbage, 
lettuce, Swiss chard, broccoli, endive and 
kale. 

Probably, I shall add a few onions, al- 
though growing them from seeds, as I 
understand that sets are out of the market. 
We are now told that onions have little 
nutritional value, but they are worth so 
much for the flavor they give to other 
vegetables that they are not to be excluded 
altogether. Doubtless I shall grow some 
New Zealand spinach as well as Swiss 
chard. These two make excellent greens if 
they are handled properly. The average 
beginner permits the leaves to get much 
too large before he uses them. As a matter 
of fact, the old leaves should be cut off 
and thrown on the compost heap. Only the 
new leaves, or three or four inches at the 
tips of those that are older, should be taken 
for the table. If this practice is followed, 
it will go far toward creating a greater 
appreciation of both Swiss chard and New 
Zealand spinach. 

It is well to remember, too, that only a 
short row of these vegetables is needed, 
inasmuch as each plant continues to pro- 
duce over a long season. New Zealand 
spinach in particular should have a large 
amount of room if the ground is rich for 
it spreads over a wide area. As much as 
three feet may be left between the plants. 
The seed is slow to germinate and the 
plants need a little coddling at first, but 
when once started they grow with amaz- 
ing speed. 

I shall grow most of my radishes in rows 
with other vegetables, like carrots and par- 
snips, which are slow to germinate. As they 
come up quickly they mark the rows for 
early cultivation and thus help to avoid 
much subsequent hand weeding. It is bad 
enough to thin carrots and parsnips, espe- 
cially if they have been planted thickly, 
without trying to find the seedlings in a 
mass of weeds and grass. Probably I shall 
stick to the round Scarlet Globe radish 
right through the season. 

I shall grow parsnips even though they 
may not be recommended in all the home- 
garden lists. It is true that they occupy 
garden space throughout the season, but 
on the other hand, they can be left in the 
ground until Spring, when they have a 
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flavor surpassed by that of no other 
vegetable. 

Of course, I shall try the new Cosberg 
lettuce along with other kinds, but I shall 
also grow Mignonette in hot weather as a 
matter of course. I have found that I can 
get the best results with lettuce when the 
weather gets warm by growing it in a 
coldframe, the sides of which break the 
drying winds and where moisture is easy to 
maintain. In times like these it is well to 
remember, of course, that loose-leaved let- 
tuce varieties like Grand Rapids are even 
more valuable for home use than the head- 
ing kinds. They grow more quickly and 
there are more vitamins, I believe, in these 
loose leaves than in lettuce hearts. 

I shall try to be careful this year not to 
use more fertilizer than may be needed. I 
have already given my garden a liberal 
application of ground limestone, working 
it deeply into the soil. I believe that this 
will make it possible for me to grow fruit 
crops with less fertilizer than usual. It is 
important, I believe, for amateurs to keep 
in mind the difference between ground 
limestone and hydrated lime. The latter 
acts quickly and is more concentrated, but 
it can not be used safely with either manure 
or commercial fertilizers. The slower act- 
ing ground limestone can be spread with 
the fertilizer and cultivated in at the same 
time, but I like to put it on earlier and mix 
it with the soil to greater depth than needed 
for fertilizing materials, which naturally 
wash down in the course of the Summer. 


It is now a widely accepted practice 
to spread commercial fertilizers over the 
entire garden just before planting time, 
working them into the soil with an iron 
rake or a hand cultivator. However, there 
are those who prefer side dressing, placing 
the fertilizer about three inches from the 
rows. 

Certain points about seeds may well be 
kept in mind. Round snap beans are far 
better in quality than the flat kinds, and 
this is particularly true of wax beans. That 
is why Stringless Green Pod and Tender- 
green are recommended. However, the flat 
kinds are much more prolific, which is the 
reason that market growers buy them. If it 
is quantity that you desire, the flat beans 
are to be chosen. For quality, grow the 
round podded kinds. 

Many market gardeners in the East grow 
the Hutchinson carrot, which yields heav- 
ily. However, the old-fashioned Chante- 
nay is a much better table carrot, although 
short and stubby and less attractive than 
Hutchinson. Probably you will not be able 
to buy Chantenay carrots in the market, 
but you can get Chantenay seed and grow 
your own. 

When choosing your cabbage seeds, by 
all means select Golden Acre for early 
planting. If, however, you make a plant- 
ing in late May or early June for Fall har- 
vesting, you will find that Danish Bald- 
head is a much harder, better kind. 

—Arthur L. Blessing. 
Boston, Mass. 














others: 
Beans, Bush Corn 
Beets Kale 
Cabbage Kohl-rabi 
Cabbage, Chinese Lettuce 
Carrots Mustard 


Crops which may follow others: 











Using all the Garden all Summer* 


Crops occupying the ground all the growing season: 


Beans, Pole, Snap Okra Pumpkins 

Beans, Pole, Lima Onions Salsify 

Chard, Swiss Parsley Squash, Winter 
Cucumbers Parsnip Spinach, New Zealand 
Eggplant Peppers Tomatoes 
Muskmelon Potatoes, Sweet Watermelons 


Potatoes, Irish, Late , 


Crops occupying the ground part of the season. May be followed by 


Onions, Green 


Peas 

Potatoes, Early 
Rutabaga, Spring 
Spinach 

Turnip, Spring 














Beans, Bush Corn Potatoes, Late 
Beets Celery Rutabaga, Fall 
Cabbage Lettuce Spinach 
| Carrots Mustard Turnips, Fall 
*From a bulletin of the University of Minnesota. 
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HAVE had the importance of birds as 
controllers of destructive insects called 
to my attention for as many years as I can 
remember. It was only recently, however, 
that I learned that certain rodents also serve 
to keep the insect population within 
bounds. 

This fact was reported by Albert R. 
Shadle of the University of Buffalo in the 
March issue of the ‘Journal of Forestry.” 
Mr. Shadle’s observations at the Allegany 
State Park in southwestern New York are 
that the white-footed mouse is active 
throughout the night attacking insects. 
Mice which were permitted to live in a 
laboratory cabinet drawer had accumulated 
nearly a pint of discarded moth wings by 
the time the building was opened for 
Summer use. Since they are active all of 
the year, these mice destroy insects in other 
stages of their life cycles as well. Mr. Shadle 
also states that flying squirrels destroy 
night-flying insects, while in the daytime 
ground squirrels join the birds in the hunt. 


HAVE just had a letter from Miss Mame 
Roberts of Howe, Texas, accompanied 
by a photograph, which is being repro- 
duced on this page. Miss Roberts told me 
something about the way in which this 
little Texas town has cleaned up its ugly 
areas, replacing them with beauty spots, 
thus giving the town something to be 
proud of. Miss Roberts, who is a school 
teacher, began with a vacant lot, weed 
grown and unsightly. 

An old abandoned well was the starting 
point and presently took on a picturesque 
aspect which attracted the attention of all 
passers-by. A trellis covered with gorgeous 
Paul’s Scarlet climber roses was added and 
then a bench was set up so that pedestrians 
might rest and enjoy the beauty of the 
flowers. This vacant lot is now covered 
with hundreds of other roses, each plant a 
gift from a friend interested in the work 
and wanting to help. 

Similar clean-up work was taken in 
hand throughout the town. Residents 
everywhere began to paint up their fences 
and dress up their grounds. I am sure there 











is a lesson here for other towns in all parts 
of the country. I know no better way to 
help sustain morale in times like these, than 
to do just what the little town of Howe 
has done. 


IKE people, plants can be of the same 
species and yet be individually recog- 
nizable. The last time I heard about it, the 
ordinary Canadian hemlock had no fewer 
than 60 or 70 clones in cultivation. 

The same variability is noticeable in 
other native plants. The latest to come to 
my attention is a short-needled white pine 
which John Gallagher of Boston has 
found growing wild near Middleton, 
Mass. Dr. Donald Wyman of the Arnold 
Arboretum who has seen this newly dis- 
covered pine variant tells me that it is dis- 
tinctly different from its fellows. 

Standing in a native grove of trees some 
40 years old and approximately 40 feet in 
height, this tree extends only 25 feet above 
the ground. Normal at the base, this plant 
differs from the surrounding trees in being 
of strictly pyramidal, almost fastigiate 
habit, and characterized by dense growth 
covered with leaves made unusual by the 
fact that they are only a third to a half as 
long as those on normal white pines. 


UNDERSTAND that the wind blows 

so constantly in Nebraska that the 
natives miss it when they come to Massa- 
chusetts or Florida. So, naturally, I talked 
windbreaks when I was on the Nebraska 
State campus in February. Also, the first 
trees that met me on the campus were a 
group of evergreens arranged in windbreak 
fashion with Pinus banksiana or low sand- 
hill pines with their long needles on the 
outside and Scotch, Austrian or ponderosa 
pines in the center. This is naturally the 
thing to do in a state where over a million 
“Clarke-McNary”’ seedling trees have been 
set out each year since 1925. 

However, Professor C. C. Wiggans, a 
Missourian and the campus horticulturist 
gave me many new ideas on tree planting. 
He recommended Caragana arborescens as 





A corner of the park which was made from a dump heap in Howe, Texas. 
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an outside plant in a broad tree windbreak. 
This pea tree is very hardy and has been 
used in the state for many years. He also 
described the avenue of pin oaks, Quercus 
palustris, across the campus as the farthest 
north of the species in the state and also 
as the state’s best endeavor to supply 
Autumn leaves. 

Nebraska cannot grow beech or sugar 
maple trees for color and so has to turn to 
the pin oaks which, save for a Winter 
cracking from cold, have done well on the 
campus since 1908. Nurserymen in the 
state are recommending wide plantings of 
the American junipers such as J. scopu- 
lorum and J. virginiana. 

From the sand cherry which is native all 
over the northwest sand hills of the state 
and the value of apricots in windbreaks, 
we got to talking about “Old Jules’’ who 
is of much literary value to the state, 
thanks to his daughter. He also planted 
the first orchard in Nebraska on a northern 
slope near a lake. In spite of rabbits and 
hail he raised Montmorency cherries and 
MacIntosh Red apples. He was the first 
horticulturist in Nebraska and a source of 
much pioneer fruit as well as literature for 
the state. 


EEPING up with the ever-increasing 

home garden interest in nut growing, 
Dr. Donald Wyman, horticulturist of the 
Arnold Arboretum at Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., has assembled a list of sources from 
which no fewer than 150 varieties of nut 
trees may be obtained. As published in the 
March issue of Arnoldia, this list is broken 
down into cultivated varieties of chest- 
nuts, hazelnuts and filberts, hickories and 
walnuts. 

As Dr. Wyman points out, all of these 
varieties may not be desirable. For deter- 
mining those, out of this long list, which 
are known to be of high quality, reference 
is made to Dr. W. H. MacDaniel’s paper 
entitled, ‘‘Nut Growing in the Northeast- 
ern United States’, published by Arnoldia 
in October 1941. Dr. Wyman also states 
where 18 varieties of persimmons, both 
American and Oriental, may be purchased. 


VERY day that goes by reminds me 

of the important position taken by the 
Japanese in our commerce. They not only 
supplied our Easter lilies but also, it seems, 
shipped us the wood for bending into um- 
brella handles. No handles would mean no 
umbrellas. 

Some weeks ago, R. B. Parmenter, ex- 
tension forester at the Massachusetts State 
College, sent out a call for bending stock 
to offset this threatened shortage. Among 
other woods, green stems of pear wood 
seven-eighths to an inch in diameter are 
used for the purpose. 
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FERNS GROWN IN NATURAL SETTINGS — 


They provide unusually attractive effects where 
they have sufficient room to expand freely 


plants of high value for shady places, 

as ground covers under clumps of trees 
or shrubs and for their own unspoiled love- 
liness. But to enjoy them to their fullest, 
massed effects in natural settings are best. 
For that reason, the owner of land beyond 
the city should study the fern possibilities 
of his land. It is where ferns grow in pro- 
fusion in natural settings that we have the 
most spirit-easing pictures that nature 
gives us. 

When the woodland, the old pasture 
with its outcropping of rock, the edge of 
a stream or pond are looked at with a new 
critical and appraising eye they become 
something more than the bold features of 
the total landscape picture. They take on 
detail which causes them to be sought out 
for intimate enjoyment. Paths are worn 
to them by those seeking to enjoy the pic- 
tures which ferns and native flowers and 
shrubs create. Such places do not have 
merely casual visits but are visited time 
after time, because they bring rest to tired 
nerves and inspiration to weary spirits. 

There is a fern for almost every natural 
setting. There are some 200 species that 
have been cultivated at least occasionally 
in our country while Europe has several 
hundred. However, a couple of dozen spe- 
cies that are reasonably priced and readily 
available offer all that anyone who does 
not develop a mania for them can ask for. 
Besides, massed plantings of a few kinds 
rather than scattered plantings of many 
sorts are preferred. 

A survey of one’s own acreage will show 
him many planting possibilities. For in- 
stance, is there a piece of light woods where 
the trees are high-branched and subdued 
sunshine filters in generously through the 
branches? If so, this area is likely to be 
rather dry but there are ferns which will 
fit in perfectly as a planting of hay-scented 
ferns, Dennstedtia punctilobula, whose 
underground root stocks spread while the 
tops form great masses of lacy foliage. 

The lady fern, Athyrium filix-femina, 
which is the very soul of adaptability will 
also grow there and give still larger foliage. 
A happy companion might be the inter- 
rupted fern, Osmunda claytoniana. Three 
evergreen ferns which might also be added 
to this group are the leather woodfern, 
Dryopteris marginalis, the ever-loved even 
though common Christmas fern, Polysti- 
chum acrostichoides, and the western 
sword fern, Polystichum munitum. The 
last is a giant evergreen fern which, al- 
though growing nicely in this grouping, 
will reach its maximum growth only in 
heavier shade and with more moisture. 

The greatest joy and the most luxuriant 
plantings, however, should be planned for 
the rich shade of the deeper woodland. It 


[: CRAMPED city gardens ferns prove 
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is especially fortunate, if the shaded area 
has in addition to an age-long accumula- 
tion of humus, the added advantage of 
abundant moisture. Here, the Christmas 
fern and its giant brother, the western 
sword fern, the lady fern, and the leather 
woodfern are even better than in the light 
shade. In this, the most natural of all fern 
growing conditions, should be added the 
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maidenhair, Adiantum pedatum; silvery 
spleenwort, Athyrium thelypteroides; 
crested woodfern, Dryopteris cristata; 
broad beechfern, Dryopteris hexagonop- 
tera; toothed woodfern, Dryopteris spinu- 
losa; Virginia chainfern, Woodwardia 
virginica and deer fern, Blechnum spicant 
(Struthiopteris spicant). 

Are there rocky ledges or outcropping 
rocks in the woodland? If so, the ebony 
spleenwort, Asplenium platyneuron; 
maidenhair spleenwort; Asplenium tricho- 
manes; common polypody Polypodium 
vulgare; walking fern, Camptosorus rhizo- 
phyllus, and blunt-leaved woodsia, Wood- 
sia obtusa, are waiting to find lodging and 
add beauty to the ledge. 
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Handsome specimens of the deer fern as grown in Oregon. 


The edge of a lake, pond, river or wet 
ground along a marsh, too, can have its 
quota of ferns. The lovely lady fern, for 
one, offers to grow in such a location, as 
will also the Virginia chainfern. The marsh 
fern, Dryopteris thelypteris; sensitive fern, 
Onoclea sensibilis, and royal fern, Os- 
munda regalis, are the others especially 
wanted in such a planting. 


ns 
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Every foot of land left in nature's way 
should be tramped over and over with 
notebook in hand to make record of the 
possibilities. Then, one should get some 
ferns planted as soon as possible and add 
more from time to time. As the years slip 
by the picture will take on more and more 
of the spirit-easing loveliness for which 
the country is sought by those who under- 
stand and love it. 

—Robert Moulton Gatke. 
Salem, Ore. 


“There is no time like Spring when 
Life’s alive in everything, . 
Ere man is aware that Spring is here, 
The flowers have found it out.” 
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ARDEN makers having koda- 
chrome slides which they 
would like to exchange for 
garden or flower slides made by 
other garden makers are invited 
to use this column. State in not 
more than thirty words what you 
have and what you want. No 
charge is made for this service. 
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Wish to purchase colored slides of Charles- 
ton and Tidewater Virginia homes. Address 
APB-55, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Will trade general garden subjects for 
azaleas, magnolias and rhododendrons. Ad- 
dress NO-11, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Have many wildflowers taken in Northeast, 
South and West. Wish to exchange for some 
from the Northwest or Southwest. Address 
NOB.-15, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Can furnish slides of trees, flowers, shrubs, 
and insects for lecturers. Most of them taken 
in Arkansas. Address APB-54, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Would like to purchase kodachromes of the 
winning flower arrangements at the Boston 
Spring Flower Show. Address MRB-52, Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Have kodachromes of both dried and fresh 
flower arrangements to exchange for other 
flower arrangement slides. Address MR-46, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





I have no slides to exchange yet but wish to 
purchase kodachromes of native and foreign 
grasses, especially bamboo and sugar cane. 
Must be clear enough to identify. Address 
FEB-43, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Desire colored slides of trees. Named, if 
possible. To be used in New England. Address 
FEB-16, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Can offer flower arrangements around the 
year. Am interested in exchanging for other 
well-designed arrangements or table settings. 
Address FEB-42, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 





Wanted: To purchase slides of northeastern 
wild flowers in their natural surroundings. 
Address APB-59, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 





Want to buy kodachrome slides of Spring 
wild flowers for use in Ohio parish. Let me 
know what you have and how much you ask. 
Address FEB-35, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 





Desire slides of garden flowers, entire plants 
and close-ups; use of flowers in landscape; 
landscapes good and bad; for educational 
purposes. Quote price. (Missouri). Address 
MR447, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Wish transparencies of Middleton and Mag- 
nolia Gardens in Charleston, S. C. Will buy or 
give in exchange slides taken in the Arnold 
Arboretum and elsewhere. Address MR-45, 
Tlorticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Would like to buy kodachromes of garden 
flowers and flower arrangements; also well- 
designed landscape plantings on small prop- 
erties. State what you have available and 
price. (Ohio). Address MR-44, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 





HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Coming Chicago Show 


HE Garden Club of Illinois, Inc., will 

present its 1 6th annual Chicago Flower 
Show May 14 through 17 at Thornhill 
Farm, adjoining the Morton Arboretum 
and three miles south of Glen Ellyn. 

For the past 10 years the Chicago 
Flower Show has been staged at Navy Pier 
late in March and plans were well under 
way when Navy Pier was taken over by 
the Government. 

Fortunately, the Garden Club of Illinois 
had been considering a great outdoor show, 
with gardens planted directly in the 
ground, for some time. Therefore, when 
Mrs. Joseph M. Cudahy, daughter of Joy 
Morton, founder of the Morton Arbore- 
tum, and Sterling Morton offered the use 
of the half-mile driveway at Thornhill 
Farm for the 1942 Chicago Flower Show, 
it was accepted with great enthusiasm. 


Farm and Garden Association 


HE annual meeting of the Woman's 

National Farm and Garden Associa- 
tion will be held at Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., April 28 
through 30. The program this year will 
be educational in nature. Among the 
speakers will be Professor William Starr 
Myers of Princeton; Miss Marie Doerman, 
nutrition specialist, who will give a 
demonstration of canning and dehydrat- 
ing; and Miss Sarah Bulette. Members are 
urged to make their reservations before 
April 24 by writing to Mrs. R. B. Whit- 
moyer at the above hotel. 


National Council Meeting 


HE annual meeting of the National 

Council of State Garden Clubs will be 
held at the Ritz Carlton Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., May 11 through 13. The con- 
vention will open officially at 10:45 a.m. 
Mrs. Robert H. Irons and Mrs. E. Page 
Allinson will deliver the welcoming ad- 
dresses with the reply by Mrs. Joseph H. 
Brewer, national president. 

The conservation forum at noon the 
first day will be under the guidance of 
Mrs. Clarence Avery, national chairman, 
and Mrs. Edward S. Neilson of the Garden 
Club of America. At 2:00 p.m. Mrs. 
Donald S. Sammis, national roadside de- 
velopment chairman, and Mrs. Cyril G. 
Fox, president of the Pennsylvania Road- 
side Council, will conduct a roadside and 
community beautification forum. 

Next will follow a session on victory 
garden work led by Mrs. Lucian B. Taylor, 
national horticultural chairman, and Mrs. 
H. B. Eliason, Pennsylvania victory garden 
chairman. The use and purposes of year- 
books and news-letters will be taken up by 
Mrs. Albro C. Gaylor and Mrs. Richard 
D. Wood., Jr., national and state editors, 
respectively. 

The state presidents’ dinner at 7:00 p.m. 
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the first evening will be presided over by 
Mrs. Irons and the speaker will be Dr. 
John B. Fogg, Jr. of the University of 
Pennsylvania. A tea will also be held at 
4:15 p.m. on the second day at the School 
of Horticulture for Women at Ambler. 
The annual dinner, which will be held 
at 7:00 p.m. the same day, will be presided 
over by Mrs. Brewer. The speaker will be 
Mrs. P. A. Stilwell, who will talk on war 
garden work in England. The third day 
will be given over largely to business. 


Lily Committee Meets 

ARCH 21 the Lily Committee of the 

American Horticultural Society met 
in New York City at 10 o'clock. Those 
present were Mrs. J. Norman Henry, Dr. 
A. B. Stout, Dr. L. H. MacDaniels, Mr. 
B. Y. Morrison, Mr. Montague Free, Dr. 
S. L. Emsweller, Mr. E. P. Imle, Mrs. 
Lewis Parsons, Mr. William Judd and 
Mrs. M. J. Fox. 

A lily yearbook for 1942 will be pub- 
lished shortly and plans were made for 
publishing a fourth book in 1944. Dr. 
Emsweller reported on the work being 
done at the experiment station in Mary- 
land with mosaic. Dr. Stout gave a report 
on lily nomenclature. 


Rhode Island Spring Show 


HE Rhode Island Federation of Garden 

Clubs will hold its annual Spring 
Flower Show at the Providence Planta- 
tions Club, Tuesday, May 12, from 1:30 
until 9:30 p.m. It will be primarily a show 
of flower arrangements and a special fea- 
ture will be the victory vegetable garden. 


Daffodil Show in Baltimore 


T HAS been announced that the Mary- 

land Daffodil Society will hold its 18th 
annual Daffodil Show, April 21 and 22. 
The show will be held in the Baltimore 
Museum of Art and will be open to the 
public free of charge. The hours will be 
from 3:00 until 6:00 p.m. the first day 
and from 11:00 a.m. until 5:30 p.m. the 
second day. 











TRAILING ARBUTUS 


Good 3-inch pot plants 
$4.00 dozen; $30.00 hundred 


HYBRID LEMON LILIES 


(Hemerocallis) 
12 named varieties, all the late flower 
kinds, exceHent big clumps. 
$3.50 dozen; $25.00 hundred 


JAPANESE IRIS 


Strong field clumps 
12 leading named varieties 
$3.00 dozen; $20.00 hundred 


H. V. LAWRENCE, INC. 


The CAPE COD NURSERIES 
Falmouth Massachusetts 
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IMPORTED ENGLISH 


— FOR SALE — 


Due to Closing Long Island Estate We Have Many Large Specimen Groups 
Liberal Commissions to Agents 


Wm. R. WOOD, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. City 





BOXWOOD 




















DOES JELLY MAKING ROB THE BIRDS? 


was issued to assist in the control of 

this dangerous pest. Shortly after it 
appeared a letter of protest was received 
stating that in destroying ragweed we are 
depriving our wild birds of their most 
popular seed food and then the writer 
pointed out that the harmful ambrosia is 
the only species of our native flora that 
holds on to its seeds after a snowstorm and 
is therefore invaluable to the birds. The 
author of the letter was evidently not a 
botanist and what he wrote, while amus- 
ing, is wholly untrue. 

In the March 15 number of Horticul- 
ture to a letter headed ‘‘Fruits to Make 
Unusual Jellies’’ another but a truthful 
protest should be made by all interested in 
the protection of food for the birds. Al- 
ready we are beginning to find restrictions 
placed on some of our commonest foods 
and sugar is one of the foremost. Nearly 
all wild fruits are over-acid and need more 
sugar than cultivated berries to make 
jellies. We can do without “unusual jel- 
lies’’ now but we do need an unusual effort 
made to protect the birds and let us be 
thankful for any cultivated fruits canned 
this Summer. 

The suggestion of trying the shadbush 
and the flowering dogwood fruits was par- 


| AST Spring a poster showing ragweed 
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ticularly unhappy. The amelanchier is not 
profusely endowed with berries and the 
fleshy part of the fruit is meager compared 
with the size of the pit. It would take many 
quarts to make a few scant glasses of jelly. 
Topping these facts is the one that the 
shadbush is about the most popular fruit 
of the wild birds. It is among the earliest 
to ripen and after anyone has watched a 
small tree filled with five different species 
of birds all fighting for the few berries it 
seems difficult to imagine one taking their 
free lunches from them. 

The flowering dogwood also ripens its 
fruits early and is exceedingly popular 
with the feathered folk. The elderberry 
requires a large amount of sugar whether 
it is used in pies or jellies and, while more 
abundant than the above species, let us re- 
linquish the elderberry to the birds. 

The “‘delicious blue-black fruits of the 
nanny-berry’’ and the black haw are 
equally popular with the birds as a part 
of their Autumn diet. In fact, I do not 
know of any viburnum that is not desired 
as a bird food. Therefore, let us forget the 
possible vitamin value of any of these 
fruits and buy our A, B, and D vitamins 
in a bottle, if necessary. I likewise prefer 
the scarlet or deep red hawthorn fruits on 
the tree rather than prepared as a “‘tooth- 
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some spread for a breakfast toast.’’ All 
species of Prunus are favorites of the birds. 
I have tasted the “‘cherry bounce’’ of our 
forefathers and declare it palatable but a 
mint cordial is equally pleasing and does 
not deprive the woodland folk of their 
liquid food. 

There is still another reason for con- 
serving these natural stands. In these dark 
days of uncertainty we are greatly in need 
of all that is cheerful, gay and bright- 
colored to keep up our morale. Nature will 
help us here in the Autumn and refresh us 
as much by her fruits as by her vari-colored 
leaves. For this reason, alone, can we afford 
to strip the mountain ash; take the joy of 
scarlet from the highbush cranberry; do 
away with the contrasting shades of the 
kinnikinick and red osier dogwood which 
so often grow together; or gather the 
graceful drupes of the black and choke 
cherries or to sink the nanny-berry with 
its cadet-blue fruits in a jelly glass? 

Those who wish may collect the orna- 
mental crabapples from their own gardens 
and make them into jelly with a double 
amount of sugar but let us keep our cheer- 
ing berries and fruits. 


—Alice Earle Hyde. 
Waterbury, Conn. 











'' WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME "' 






For your SPRING 
OFFENSIVE 


You'll find no deadlier 





weapon 
against insect enemies than Wilson’s 
O.K. Plant Spray. This famous in- 
secticide has double-action killing 
power, destroys pests by contact and 


gassing. Practically every insect 
commonly attacking flowers, shrubs, 
garden crops and trees can be kept 
under control with “O.K.”—yet this 
safe-to-use spray will not spot or 
burn the most delicate growths. Play 
safe and sure—accept no substitute 


for Wilson’s O.K. Plant Spray! 
Write Dept. E for Literature 








SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 








easy as this! 


At New York’s Grand Central Terminal 
just toss your bag to a porter and say, 
“Hotel Roosevelt.” Attractive rooms with 
bath from $4.50. 





HEADQUARTERS for 
National Council of 


State Garden Clubs 
and the 


Federated Garden Clubs 
of New York State, Inc. 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 

















The Rose Annual for 1942* 


UT of his long experience with gar- 

den roses, L. C. Bobbink states the 
opinion that the hybrid perpetuals are 
coming into their own again. They are, 
he says, easy to grow, trouble-free and 
generally have the fragrance associated 
with the rose. 

For the above reasons, this year’s “‘Rose 
Annual” contains a thorough-going sum- 
mary of the century-old hybrid perpetuals. 
In this summary Stephen F. Hamblin tells 
how this group of hybrids got its start in 
France and in 50 years had expanded to 
include nearly 4000 varieties. After that 
they lost their popularity to the hybrid 
teas. Nevertheless, 100 varieties are still in 
existence, although not generally obtain- 
able. 

Thomas D. Little reports on a study of 
the distribution of native American roses. 
He states that roses are found in every 
section from the Arctic Circle to Mexico. 
Not a state in the Union nor a province in 
Canada is without its wild roses. Dr. J. H. 
Gamble proposes that these wild roses be 
used for developing both understocks and 
rose varieties adaptable to the different 
rose-growing regions of the country. 

Dr. L. M. Massey reviews scientific 
progress in rose studies and urges that past 
work be made the basis for future research. 
John F. Moore points out that in Alberta, 
Canada, liquid manure is the only fer- 
tilizer found to contribute to Winter hardi- 
ness, possibly, because its administration 
ensures the plants an ample supply of 
moisture. 

E. I. Wilde and R. P. Meahl report that 
in Pennsylvania trial roses grew best in 
soils to which manure was added. Pro- 
gressively deeper preparation, they found, 
made for increased flower production but 
also seemed to promote loss of plants 
through Winter injury. Dr. R. C. Allen 
reports that Winter protection of roses is 
now receiving careful study at Cornell 
University. 

The more than 6000 members of the 
Men’s Garden Club of America are now, 
through their club rosarians well along 
with a rose-testing program. As reported 





*“The American Rose Annual, 1942.” Pub- 
lished by the American Rose Society, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Price $3.50. 


by the chief rosarian, C. Eugene Pfister, 
the co-operating clubs are so widely scat- 
tered that valuable information as to local 
adaptability of various garden roses will 
be forthcoming. The club rosarians are 
also doing much to promote the cause of 
better culture of roses in American gardens. 

In addition to numerous other articles 
dealing with rose garden visiting, rose 
appreciation and individual cultural 
opinions, the ‘‘Rose Annual” includes the 
annual round-up of growers’ experiences 
under the running title of The Proof of 
the Pudding. Also included, is George A. 
Comstock’s summary of the thousand or 
more opinions on some 3900 roses which 
have been worked into the Proof of the 
Pudding section of the ‘Rose Annual” 
since 1926. 











GARDEN MARKERS and PLANT LABELS 


Make Your Garden More Interesting. 
WHITE ZINC MARKERS and 
LABELS last for years in all 
weather. Pencil marks stay on. 
Our New nine-inch Double Gal- 
vanized Wire Sticker with White 
Zinc name tablet may be marked 
on both sides, the wire frame 
permits use of under side for date 
or other notes. 
Prepaid: doz. 40c; 30, $1; 100, $3 
White Zinc Plant Label endorsed by Garden 
Clubs ie handy, permanent and low cost. Mark 
anything, use a common pencil. 
Prepaid: 100, 60c; 200, $1; 500, $2 
SPECIAL if ordered NOW 

20 Garden Markers, 50 Plant Labels and 

Weatherproof Pencil, prepaid $1. 
Our Stock of Metal Is Limited, so HURRY! 


EVERLASTING LABEL CO. 
Box 193 PAW PAW, MICHIGAN 
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LABOR 
SHORTAGE | 
in War 
Gardening 

CAN’T bother 
YOU with > FF 














BOLENS 


GARDEN TRACTORS 





ONE man or woman can de 
the work ef MANY, and de 
it faster, better, grow more 
and better crops, with «a 
HUSKI and its many handy 





adaptable to 
e crop, any soil condition. Repair parts always 
available. Write TODAY for new Catalog on Bolens HUSKI 
— the World’s Most Complete Line of Power Gardening 
Equipment. 
BOLENS PRODUCTS CO., Dept. H-4, Port Washington, Wis. 















Plum Jelly with every order 
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borders and gardens. 


Decorative purple fruits in Fall add to the garden pice 
ture. Makes delicious jelly with the new and unusual flavor, 


FREE—Sample of Beach FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


SPRING 


Plant 


@ ORNAMENTAL 


Beautiful abundance of glossy white flow- 
ers in early Spring. Very desirable in shrub Strong and Vigorous 
2 yr. field grown plants 


5 tor $2.00 


e@ FRUITFUL 


Wyman’s 
Write for 
Pramingham, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 


THIS 


BEACH PLUMS 


Truly Native American Fruiting Shrubs 


paid 


1942 Garden Book 
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The Spring Pruning of Roses 


| IS necessary to prune roses properly to get the greatest 
number of blooms and the most vigorous plants. The ideas 
of rose experts have changed in the past few years, and the 
severe Spring pruning formerly recommended is no longer con- 
sidered best for the plants. 

Bush or bedding rose varieties that belong to the hybrid tea, 
hybrid perpetual, polyantha and floribunda classes should be 
pruned in the Spring. The climbers and shrub types should be 
pruned immediately after flowering, but if they were not pruned 
last Summer it may be desirable to do it now. 

In Spring pruning, do not remove more of the vigorous 
live wood than is necessary. The more wood that is left on the 
plants, the more blooms, the more vigorous plants and the better 
colored flowers you will have in the Summer. 

The steps to follow in pruning the bush or bedding types 
are these: 

1. Remove all weak stems which are smaller in diameter 
than a lead pencil. 

2. Cut back the stems which have been injured during the 
Winter to where they appear green and healthy. 

3. Make the top cut on each stem about one-fourth of an 
inch above a bud. Slant the cut slightly away from the bud. 
Wherever possible, make the top cut so that the top bud points 
outward. This encourages a better shaped plant and permits air 
and sunshine to reach the center of the plant. 

4. Stems which are very long after the previous steps have 
been completed may be cut back to the general height of the 
other canes for the sake of the appearance of the bed. 

Climbing roses are best pruned immediately after flowering 
in July. Very little pruning is needed on the large-flowered and 
everblooming climbers. Just remove the dead flower clusters 
back to a point about three inches from where the flowering 
stem joins the main cane. When the number of canes arising 
from the base of the plant becomes large some of the older ones 
may be removed by cutting them off at the ground level. 

Vigorous ramblers such as Dorothy Perkins or American 
Pillar can be pruned more severely by removing to the soil sur- 
face several of the canes which have flowered. Spring pruning 
of climbers involves only the removal of injured wood. 

—Dr. R. C. Allen. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Spring Clean-up in the Garden 


HE most important part of the Spring clean-up is to remove 

and burn the old stalks and leaves of last year’s garden 
flowers, both annuals and perennials. The dead leaves of the 
bearded irises should receive special attention because of the eggs 
of the borers that may be on them. Peony tops may harbor the 
blight fungus and in fact almost any old flower stalk or leaf is 
under suspicion. All of this material should be collected carefully 
and burned. 

Clean mulch and leaves from the trees deserve better treat- 
ment. Sometimes they may be left around trees, shrubs, or berry 
bushes in some secluded spot where they will not be unsightly 
and used for a permanent mulch. Some types of mulch, such as 
marsh hay or wheat straw, should be kept for mulching again 
in the Fall. If the garden is fortunate enough to have a hidden 
work area, much of this mulch can be made into a compost pile. 
Leaves, grass clippings, weeds that have not seeded, and in fact 
almost any vegetable material can be composted to form valu- 
able fertilizer. 

A good compost may be built up by stacking the leaves and 
other litter in six-inch layers, liberally sprinkled with a mixture 
of ammonium sulphate, three pounds; agricultural limestone, 
two pounds; and superphosphate, one pound. This quantity is 
sufficient to decompose about 100 pounds of organic matter. 
The pile must be wetted down with the hose unless ample rain- 
fall keeps it moist. 

—Dr. L. H. MacDaniels. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


April 15, 1942 
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; A New Edition 
of the 


Vegetable Garden 
By Edward I. Farrington 


f 


Packed with the latest, up-to-the- 
minute, approved plant- 
ing plans, charts, new 
cultural methods, lists of 
the new, better varieties 
and new ways to save seed, 
time, labor and money. 


THE 


VEGETABLE 
a 


eDw 


Home gardeners who 
want to grow a succession 
of crisp fresh vegetables 
should own this com- 
pletely revised and 





enlarged new book on vegetable gardening. 
170 Pages 22 Illustrations 

$1.25 Postpaid in U. S. 

HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall, Boston, Massachusetts 


Octavo 











KNOWING 
YOUR TREES 





By 
G6. H. COLLINGWOOD 


$2.50 


ONTAINS more than one hundred important Ameri- 
can trees. 


Actual photographs of all treés, their leaf, bark, flower 
and fruit, along with descriptions of their range, habits, 
uses and identifying characteristics, make this one of the 
outstanding tree books of today. Designed for reading 
convenience, it is also beautifully printed, with cover in 
four colors. 


The oaks, the pines, the maples, the firs, the poplars, the 
hemlocks, the dogwoods, the spruces — these are but a 
few of the aristocratic American tree families found in 


this book. 
Cloth Bound, size 12 x 834", 216 pages. 


Send your order today for prompt delivery. 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 











This Year... 


BE THRIFTY...USE LOMA... 
THE QUALITY PLANT FOOD 


Experienced gardeners know that ‘‘quality 
garden materials mean economy’’, 

This year, good home gardeners will ‘‘Plan, 
plant, cultivate and feed intelligently to pre- 
serve the nation’s morale.’’ Lawns, flowers, 
vegetables—everything green that grows—will 
respond amazingly to light feedings of Loma. 
Lima is weedless, odorless, economical, more 
than pays for itself in increased yields and 
greater beauty. Feed lightly—follow directions 
with packages. Apply Early. Order Now! 


No advance in prices 
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for 


Everything Green that Grows 


Plant Food 





NOW IS THE TIME TO 
PLANT YOUR VICTORY GARDEN 


Which Must Contain Flowers to Be Really Successful 
Why Not Include Some of These Suggested Items? 


HYBRID RHODODENDRONS, wonderfully budded ........... $3.00 to $7.50 each 
AZALEAS in all the best varietios .............ccccccccccccecces $2.00 to $5.00 each 
EE a cdcednceesbecdesdabevnsctacsiecsstes $2.00 to $5.00 each 


ROSES in 175 varieties, including all types, amongst them such interesting varie- 
ties as Austrian Copper, Ecae, Spinosissima Altaica. Five of the finest singles 
and splendid standards. 

CLEMATIS, including over 20 of the finest large-flowered varieties, 75c to $1.50. 

a ASTERS, including Survivor, Violetta, Harrington’s Pink, Frikarti and 
others. 

LILIUMS suitable to plant in Spring, including late Formosanum, Henryi, regale, 
speciosum rubrum, centifolium, amabile, Willmottiz, and other varieties. 

SUMMER-FLOWERING TENDER BULBS, including grand bulbs of Hymeno- 
callis (Ismenes), Galtonias, Tuberoses, Montbretias, Zephyranthes, Tuberous 
Begonias, Gloxinias and other varieties. 

Rock Plants, Hardy Herbaceous Perennials, Choice Flowering Shrubs, Evergreens 

Fertilizers, Scotch and Native Peat Moss 


Come and see our stock growing. We will soon have 125 varieties 
of daffodils in bloom. Catalogues free for the asking. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Front and Federal Streets, Weymouth, Mass. 








THE YEWS----- 


There are so many forms and variance in habit of growth that Yews 
may be planted in a great number of places. The upright forms like Taxus 
capitata, Taxus hatfieldi and the narrower Taxus hicksi are especially 
fine for hedges or as individual specimens. The spreading forms—Taxus 
cuspidata, Taxus c. nana and Taxus repandens make excellent lower 
plantings in either sun or shade. 

Our extensive collection of these in sizes varying from 15 inches up to 
12 feet are thrifty well-rooted plants which we are sure will give you 
satisfactory results. 

Send for our Spring list or, better yet, see our plants growing at our 
nurseries in West Newbury and Newburyport. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) WEST NEWBURY, MASS. Tel.: Newburyport 1950 











FREE BOOKLET — — Culture of Hardy Chrysanthemums 
LIST OF NEWEST VARIETIES 


ERNEST S. COLPRIT — Originator of New Hampshire Mums 
Colprit’s Nursery DOVER, N. H. 
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Insects About To Be Active 


HERE are many pests which appear 

each year, some in considerable abund- 
ance and others less so. Among these, it is 
fairly certain that apple tree tent caterpil- 
lars and in some sections forest tent cater- 
pillars may be numerous and destructive. 
The well-known cankerworm has in- 
creased in some sections and is likely to be 
troublesome in areas within about 50 miles 
of New York City. The tiny loopers or 
cankerworms and the young of both the 
apple tree and forest tent caterpillars are 
fully developed within the eggs. There 
they wait for the first warm weather to 
start out of the eggs to get at the leaves. 

A few tree bugs will also be abroad. 
The most serious is probably the pear 
psylla. Its appearance and the laying of the 
numerous pale yellowish eggs depends 
largely upon weather conditions. A bright 
sun and high temperatures are likely to 
bring the pests out of their hiding places 
under the bark and in adjacent shrubbery 
and other plant growth in large numbers. 

The black plant louse’s eggs, sometimes 
numerous on the needles of the white pine, 
should hatch shortly and the same is true 
of several of the plant lice which occur 
commonly upon apple trees. 

—Dr. E. Porter Felt. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Scale Insects on Euonymus 


USED to spray my euonymus plants all 

Summer with nicotine sulphate and oil 
and it was almost impossible to keep the 
insects under control. Many of the vines 
were completely covered with the white 
scales and some vines were killed. 

Two years ago I began about a week or 
10 days before the last of April and con- 
tinued through the first week or 10 days 
in May washing the vines with the garden 
hose. This was done two or three days 
apart. At this time the young insects are 
soft and easily washed off but after they 
develop their shells they are hard to 
kill. I also found it best to turn the water 
on full force and hold the nozzle fairly 
close to the vines. The process was some- 
times repeated again later, if a second batch 
of young appeared. If the vines were on a 
wall I sprayed from both sides. This is an 
easy method of control and has kept my 
vines absolutely clean. 

—George H. Crosbie. 
Boston, Mass. 








RELAX — LISTEN 
TO THE SONG 
OF A BIRD 


Audubon Feeders attract 
birds without delay and 
keep them in full view 
while feeding. 

Automatic Feeder with 
plastic tube $2.25 postpaid 








The Squirrel’s Defeat with 
plastic tube $4.75 postpaid 
Ask for our folder 


audubon gy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILL. 


HORTICULTURE 














NOW IS A GOOD TIME T0 BUY 


FRENCH 
LILACS 


Grown On Own Roots 


—when you can make 
our choice of our 
stock of these 
beautiful plants at 
reasonable prices. 


Why not plant now 
and enjoy the beauty 
and fragrance of these 
lovely Lilacs next 
year! Remember, 
Brand’s French Lilacs 
are all grown on their 
own roots and are 
hardy anywhere the common lilac grows. 
The Greatest Lilac Offer Ever Made includes 10 
lovely high-grade Lilacs, in 2- to 3-foot sizes, all 
different, all named, our choice, for only $10. 
Our Masterpiece Selection includes Henri Mar- 
tin, Lacie Baltet, Mme. Antoine Buchner, Paul 
Thirion and Reaumur, five of the world’s best 
Lilacs for $20. There are none better. Our cata- 
log lists other low price selections. 
Our Very Best Selection of the finest varieties 
wn, in 18- to 24-inch size, is offered at 3 for 
7.50, 6 for $13 or 12 for $20. 
BRAND’S CHOICE PEONIES from the world’s 
finest collection. Single roots or selections at low 
prices. More than 100 of the best varieties. 
NEW KOREAN DWARF CHERRY, with larger 
fruit and smaller pits than the average bush type. 
Bears abundance of both blossom and fruit. 
FPLOWERING CRABS of the best varieties, both 
ornamental and fruit-bearing, and a great variety 
of other ornamental trees and shrubs. 





Write for Our Beautiful Spring Catalog. It’s 
Free, and Make Your Choice of Group or 
Individual Plants as Early as Possible! 


BRAND PEONY FARMS INC. 
142 East Division St., Faribault, Minn. 

























GREENER 
LAWNS 


THICKER, DEEPER ROOTED— 
FED WITH SPECIAL-PURPOSE 


AGRICO 


AGRICO 





Use a LAWN fertilizer on grass, 
see the difference it makes. Use 
Agrico, specially made for lawns 
—rich in nitrogen, plus ALL the 
other plant foods needed for that 
quick start and steady season-long 
growth. Economical—only 3 Ibs. 
per 100 sq. ft. 


MCE ak ere) 


THE NATION'S LEADING FERTILIZER 





April 15, 1942 











Kittentails for the Garden 


NDER this general common name a 

dozen or more uncommon little her- 
baceous plants are known in our Rockies, 
in woodlands or among rocks. As yet, they 
are but little known in our eastern gardens 
but they are easy to grow and some species 
are offered by western dealers. Botanically, 
they are related to the veronicas. The little 
blue flowers come in rather dense racemes. 
The leaves, in basal rosettes, are partly 
evergreen and unlike the foliage of the 
veronicas. 

There are two groups. The true kitten- 
tails have thick oblong basal leaves and 
the little blue flowers are in dense oblong 
racemes some six inches above the foliage 
rosette. These bloom in May as woodland 
plants. One is Synthyris plantaginea, and 
concerning it my notes say, “Effect of a 
poor form of Veronica gentianoides.”’ I 
have also had Synthyris alpina, a smaller 
plant blooming in April. 

But the other species have round-lobed 
leaves, more like the rosette of heuchera 
and the flowers are in a loose raceme more 
like a good veronica and less like the tail of 
a kitten. Some of these bloom in March 
and April, are far more showy than our 
hepaticas and grow under similar condi- 
tions. S. reniformis is the most common. 
The flowers are violet-blue, deep blue or 
white. S.rotundifolia is more rounded of 
leaf and the flowers are lilac-blue or purple. 
S. stellata is deep blue, violet or white. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


Torenias in Flower Borders 


OR an annual border of unusual charm 

one should try Torenia fournieri. The 
plants grow to a height of about 12 inches 
and bloom profusely from mid-June until 
late Fall. The richly-colored flowers are 
an inch or more across, of violet-blue and 
pale mauve with yellow throats and re- 
semble small gloxinias. 

T. fournieri, sometimes called the wish- 
bone flower or blue torenia, is one of the 
few annuals that will tolerate shade a large 
part of the day. However, it will thrive in 
almost any situation and in any kind of 
soil. When grown in a dry sunny position 
such as a rock garden, the flowers will be 
brighter although a little smaller than 
when grown in the shade. 

One should sow seeds in a warm place 
in late April or early May, prick off the 
seedlings while still small and subsequently 
pot up the seedlings singly. In setting the 
young plants out into the border it is best 
to space them about eight inches apart. 
They will bloom about 15 days later and 
grow to be compact bushy plants. 

Native to tropical Asia, these torenias 
self-sow readily in the South but in most 
sections of the Northwest they must be 
treated as annuals. However, they are 
easily propagated by cuttings taken in the 
Fall, as well. 

—Jean Abbott Miettunen. 
Mulino, Ore. 
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THE AMAZING 
COLDWELL 
BADGER 





For 


POWER Mowing 
at low cost! 


@ Mowsg, rolls, trims; 19” cut; uses only 
% gal. fuel in 8 hours. Cuts % to 14 
acres per day—easy to operate; simple, 
sturdy construction, many exclusive fea- 
tures. Backed by 74 years of leadership 
in making fine lawn mowers. Ask your 
dealer. Other sizes available for every 
type of lawn. Write today to Dept. H-4. 


COLDWELL 
HAND MOWERS 


Give You More Mower for Your Money 


@ Built for years of hard service, Oold- 
well Hand Lawn Mowers are easier to 
operate, quieter and smoother cutting 
than ordinary mowers. A complete line 
for every purpose and pocketbook. Ask 
your dealer to show you a COLDWELL! 


Since 1867 


COLDWELL 
LAWN MOWER CO. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 














JAPANESE BLACK PINES 


(P. thunbergi) 


for SEASHORE PLANTINGS 


114-2 ft. B&B, $15 doz., $100.00 100 
2 -3ft. B&B, 25 doz., 200.00 100 





Seashore problems our specialty 


H. V. LAWRENCE, INC. 


The CAPE COD NURSERIES 
Falmouth Massachusetts 














BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


Full of fruit buds. 18-24 inches tall. 
$1.00 each. 6 for $5.00. Other sizes. 


Best that can be grown. We are 
specializing in the choicest varie- 
ties. Free Folder. 


HOUSTON ORCHARDS 


Box H-2 Hanover, Massachusetts 












When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 























Nature’s Own 
Fertilizer 


A GARDEN & LAWN 
| TOP DRESSING 
} AND SOIL IMPROVER 








Try this safe, all-purpose fertilizer 
on lawns and gardens, Combines dry 
cow manure and poultry manure with 
peat moss. Weedless. Large 2-bushel 
(50-Ib. bag) only $1.75. Order from 
your local dealer or direct. 


ATKINS & DURBROW., INC. 


177 Milk Street 165-H John St. 
Boston, Mass. New York 














OHMS’ BULB FOOD 


made up according to a formula, con- 
sisting largely of organic compounds, 
closely resembling the ingredients, used 
successfully in our Bulb Nurseries in 
The Netherlands, will stimulate growth, 
produce more vivid colors and build 
up your soil; also good for flower and 
vegetable garden. 


Sold in 10 Pounds Cans for $2.00 Each 
Write for our Spring Bulb Catalogue 


H. J. OHMS, Inc. 


Flowerbulb Specialists 


STAMFORD CONN. 
P. O. Box 222 











_ OREER'S UNIT PLANTING 
A CHART OF VEGETABLES 


A helpful and practical guide which 
will enable you to p!an your Victory 
Garden on a “‘per person”’ basis to give 


fresh, wholesome, nourishing vegetables 
throughout the season and take care 
of a valuable winter supply. Refer to 
Dreer’s Garden Book (sent free upon 
request) for other valuable planting 
information and the most productive 
quality varieties. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


280 Dreer Building, Phila., Pa. 









' Lists about 
5 250 varieties including 
special offers and gives cultural “ 
information and helps. We are Ros 
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Experts. Our easy growing roses give 
unusual satisfaction. Send today for your 
copy of the Blue Book 


MELVIN E. WYANT, Rose Specialist 
Box H MENTOR, OHIO 











Praising the Sweet Scabiosa 


BEWILDERING conspiracy of silence 
against one of our most amenable 
annuals puzzles me as does its apparent 
ostracism by a great many of our garden- 
ers. Not that it has been ignored by the 
men responsible for new varieties. Scabiosa 
Peace, Heavenly Blue, Midnight, Blue 
Moon—-all these were recently introduced 
and among them are medal winners. In 
spite of that, however, I am convinced 
that the little dark balls of grandmother's 
day were better known than the far more 
glamorous blooms of today. In those days 
every garden had “mourning brides” 
among its clove pinks and touch-me-nots. 
Now, the exquisite scabiosas should mourn 
because of unwarranted neglect. 

Why should it sit in the ashes while 
bold zinnia and ‘‘new-rich’’ marigold “‘go 
to the ball?’’ Neither of them has the grace, 
charm or delicacy of scabiosa’s dancing 
fairy bloom. Neither falls so charmingly 
into a natural arrangement in a wide- 
mouthed vase and neither produces such a 
wide variety of harmonizing hues unlikely 
to clash with the surroundings. Likewise, 
neither, certainly, is more fool-proof for 
the gardener who fears to try difficult 
plants. 

A package of a super-mixture a few 
years ago, sown in a damp spot where trees 
shut out most of the sun flourished and 
bloomed abundantly until long after the 
zinnias were shrivelled and brown. The 
soil was the heaviest of clammy clay and 
unfertilized. Furthermore, scabiosa plants 
have flourished equally well in sandy loam 
in full sun on a hilltop and in partial shade 
in front of a dense hedge. 

They do like plenty of water for best 
results but they seem to be troubled by no 
pests or diseases. One little packet of a good 
mixture provides all possible tones: rose, 
lavender and blue combinations, rich vel- 
vety crimsons and snowy whites—ample 
material for innumerable graceful arrange- 
ments and garden glory besides. 


—Maud F. McCormick. 
Arvada, Colo. 


The Oswego Tea for Color 


NE of the easiest plants to naturalize 

in moist soil is the bee balm or 
Oswego tea, Monarda didyma. It will 
grow in almost any soil, withstands un- 
favorable conditions and refuses to be 
crowded out by other flowers or weeds. 
Furthermore, the brilliant scarlet flowers 
on three- to four-foot, four-angled stems 
provide a decided “‘splash’’ of color in July 
and August. 

It is found native from Quebec as far 
west as Michigan and south at least as far 
as Tennessee and Georgia. Although Os- 
wego tea may be moved or divided at al- 
most any time, Spring or early Summer 
seem best. Since the growth is rapid, lift- 
ing and replanting every few years is help- 
ful. Propagation by seeds is also simple 
but is not often necessary. 
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IT ZONKA’'S 















Extra long stems, supported by compact 
plants, mark this Mixture which has been 
selected for cutting purposes. Flowers large, 
in shades of red, pink, bronze, yellow lav- 
ender, blue, black and striped and mottled. 


100 Select Plants $2.75 
250 Select Plants $5.50 


Order Now. We pay transportation. Plants 

shipped at proper planting time. 

Catalogue giving full information about 

Pitzonka’s Giant Pansies mailed on request. 

Booklet of Perennials sent also if requested. 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 

P. O. Box H Bristol, Penna. 


~ BUMPER CROPS 


assured when you plant with a 
small amount of HY-GRO in 
water as “starter solution”. In mid- 
season keep ’em thriving with this 
13-26-13 (plus B:) fertilizer. 25c 
and $1.00 from your dealer, or 
write 


HY-GRO, Cranbury, N. J. 
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THE SOLUBLE PLANT FOOD 





NEW 1942 CATALOG 
of New England’s Coldest Nursery 


Offers a complete line of the Best Ever- 

greens, Shrubs, Trees, Border Perennials, 

Wildflowers. 

LARGEST COLLECTION of ROCK 
GARDEN PLANTS in AMERICA 


Catalog free, except to Gulf and Pacific 
Coast States. 25c to these states. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 











Choice Delphinium Seedlings 


Seedlings of ten choice named varieties direct from 
Blackmore & Langdon. Eight newest series from 
Vetterle & Reinelt. All cross pollinated seed. Sturdy 
plants grown in sterilized soil out of 3-inch pots. 
Will bloom at least once this year. 25 cents each, 
$2.50 a dozen. Plants shipped from May 10 on. 
Order now. Send for list of varieties. 
RENGERMAN’S GARDEN 
College Highway at State Line, Southwick, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS ROSE 


(Helleborus niger) 

A unique plant in the hardy garden. Beautiful 
waxy white flowers in November which keep re- 
markably when cut. Every garden should have a 
few of these rare, old-fashioned plants. Plant now 
for bloom next Fall. Rich, spongy, retentive soil 
and light shade. 

Pield-grown, $1 each; 2 plants, $1.65 (postpaid) 


GRAY & COLE, WARD HILL, MAss. 


ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner, Special] Offerings 
will be furnished on request. Advise blooming 
period desired and your growing conditions—i.e., 
night temperature, Seedlings of the Cattleya genera 
in 1%-in. up to 4-in. pots at prices from $1 to $15. 
Descriptive catalog with culture notes post free. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 
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BURN your Rubbish 


u Yard Boy ” 


Quickly, safely, reduces to 
fine ash all burnable trash 
from house or garden. 







required. Weather-proof 
enameled iron. 
f.0.b., New York 

No. 1—1)% bu., 
wt. 70 lbs., $27.00 


bu., 
wt. 100 Ibs., $36.50 


Write for descriptive circular 


J, W. FISKE Iron Works 
— Established 1858 — 
72 PARK PLACE Dept. 12° NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Specialists in Ornamental Work 








Every Good Lawn Begins With 
Good Seed 


Plant PERRY’S 
FRANKLIN PARK LAWN SEED 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
The Standard for Over 60 Years 
Postpaid in New England as follows: 


1 Ib., 55c; 5 Ibs., $2.65; 10 Ibs., $5.00 
32 Ibs. (1 bu.) $14.75 


Write for FREE 1942 Catalogue for 
a complete line of Lawn Equipment. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON 











GARDEN LILIES 


The following are available for Spring 
planting: 


Per dozen 
|: oi bwin angie $2.50 
re 6.00 
PT revere eer. 2.50 
i oo a chau 9 EEE 7.50 
Ba CT I noc nos cece ctsic 12.50 
L. dauricum pardinum ............ 3.00 
I aE 51 5g ig pie gk rani aN 4.50 
ea iin bind 4 a 4 bees 5.00 
L. speciosum rubrum ............. 5.00 
OE ee 1.50 
L. tenuifolium Red Star ........... 2.50 
EE cba palke sa was ses ose 2.50 
L. umbellatum grandifiorum ...... 2.50 

SANDYLOAM 
Sole Agent in the United States for 
W. A. Constable Ltd. 


NORTH SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 


Recommended Lilacs 


RECENT survey by the American 

Association of Botanic Gardens and 
Arboretums and published by the Arthur 
Hoyt Scott Horticultural Foundation, 
Swarthmore, Pa., reduces the list of recom- 
mended lilacs to a hundred varieties — 
88 single and double varieties of the com- 
mon lilac in seven color classes in addition 
to 12 of their earlier flowering hybrids. 
This represents a discard of something 
over four-fifths of the kinds of lilacs in- 
cluded in the check list of names. 

In each of the color groups even the 
limited selections are graded into first and 
second choices. Any lilac introduced since 
1926 is classed as a novelty and listed in 
a third group. First choices among the 
standard varieties are listed by the survey's 
Participants as follows: 

COMMON LILACS 


SINGLE DOUBLE 
White 
Vestale Edith Cavell 
Mont Blanc Ellen Willmott 
Jan Van Tol 
Marie Finon 
Violet 
De Miribel Marechal Lannes 
Cavour Violetta 
Blue and Bluish 
President Lincoln Olivier de Serres 
Decaisne Emile Gentil 
Maurice Barres Duc De Massa 
Lilac 
Marengo President Fallieres 
Jacques Callot Henri Martin 


Victor Lemoine 
Leon Gambetta 
Pink and Pinkish 


Lucie Baltet Mme. A. Buchner 
Macrostachya Katharine Havemeyer 
Montaigne 
Magenta (or Reddish Purple) 
Marechal Foch Paul Thirion 
Mme. F. Morel Paul Deshanel 
Capitaine Baltet Mrs. Edward Harding 
Purple (or Deep Purple) 
Monge 
Mrs. W. E. Marshall 
Ludwig Spaeth 
EARLY HYBRIDS 
Louvois—violet Lamartine—pink 
Villars—tiilac Catinat—pink 


S. oblata dilatata—pink Necker—pink 


The report of the survey also points to 
the desirability of lilacs being on their own 
roots, rather than grafted on those of usu- 
ally incompatible understocks. Own-root 
plants grow more slowly and, hence, are 
more expensive. 

















CACTUS Baa 


FREE! Big new 1942 Cacti hand-book 
catalogue, with order for 25c surprise 
seed packet. Cultural directions; shows 
110 plants in color, hundreds of rare 
kinds. 10c for catalogue only. 

R. W. KELLY 
Box 235-Z Temple City, Cal. 








April 15, 1942 





TREES 


Shrubs, Vines, Climbers, Ferns, Bog 
Plants, Orchids, Lilies and Bulbous 
Plants, Herbaceous Perennials 
(Nursery Grown) 


Tens of Thousands of Sturdy 
Plants for Quick Shipment 


Catalog Sent on Request 
ADDRESS 


Gardens of the Blue Ridge 


E. C. ROBBINS 
Ashford North Carolina 
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GET THE Et 


\" 
Lack at ! 


For APHIS and certain 
other Destructive Insects 


Black Leaf 40 will kill many pests 
in your garden. Use it on aphis, leaf- 
hoppers, leaf miners, most thrips, young 
sucking bugs, mealy bugs, lace bugs 
and similar insects. 


Easy to Use— Economical 
One ounce makes six gallons of 
effective aphis spray. 


Insist on Original Fact Sealed 
Packages for Full Strength 4208 

























TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS 

& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
INCORPORATED 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 












1 pe Ste TS 


2-Cufs Tall Weeds & Grass 
3-Tends Your Garden 


Country Home owners immediately recognize 
the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY... 
ONE machine that ALONE solves EVERY major 
upkeep problem. 
You buy ONE sturdy 5 H. P. Tractor. Then, 
change Power Attachments according to the 
job. With the GRAVELY one Man Does EVERY: 
THING ... Lawn Mowing, Rough Sickle Cut- 
ting, Preparing the Garden and Cultivating it, 
Power Spraying, Odd Jobs of Hauling, Remov- 
ing Snow. 
Learn more about a machine that for 20 
has been making country homes truly “Homes 
in the Country.” 
/ Write for Booklet, “Solving Six Upkeep 
- Problems of the Country Home.” 
GRAVELY MFG. CO. 
BOX 607 DUNBAR. W. VA. 





YOU CAN DO IT ALL WITHA 


* GRAVELYy « 


TRACTOR- MOWER 








USE DOG-0O-WAY 


Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Patent Office 
THE ORIGINAL DOG REPELLENT 


It really does the trick! Keeps dogs and cats away 
from evergreens, flowers, furniture, rugs, and other 
unwelcome places indoors and out. Harmless to 
children, plants, animals. Proven successful. Ready 
to use pewter in handy shaker can. 

SEND NO MONEY. Order Season’s Supply (8 large 
cans) 0.0.D. $1.00 plus postage. Or send $1.00 
and we pay postage. 


“Still the best in spite of the rest” 


P. W. RHOADES 
P. O. Box 120 South Sudbury, Mass. 








AmoucanGroun Bulbs 
TULIPS - ciutes- crocus 


DAFFODILS COLCHICUMS 


IRIS * SCILLAS * MUSCARI 
Write today for COMPLETE CATALOG illus- 
trated in color giving descriptions and prices 


Gardanvill: Bulb 


RF 0.6 + BOX S516H + TACOMA 











Ghowans 


For every reader of Horticulture 
who sends for a catalogue and 
encloses 25c, we will send, 
postage prepaid, one nursery 
grown Wild Senna. 


VICK’S WILDGARDENS 


Glen Moore Penna. 


SCENTED GERANIUMS 


We have an interesting collection of 25 vari- 
eties. Send for complete list, which also in- 
cludes many rare variegated leafed varieties. 


MAGNOLIA NURSERIES 
654 Western Avenue, Magnolia, Mass. 

















DWARF HARDY ASTERS IN HEAVY CLUMPS 


Sure-fire Fall bloom from plants you'll never have 
to spray or dust. Field grown. 


Lady Henry Maddocks, pink, 1 ft........... $.25 
Lilactime, lilac pink, 1% ft. ..........+.... .25 
Marjorie, bright pink, 1% ft. ..........+-- -25 
Miobe, white, 9 im. 2... cccccessccccccces -25 
Victor, lavender blue, i ft. .......-++5++8- .25 


All five, labelled, $1—Sent express collect 
after April 15 Ask for price list 


W. 0. STONE CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


GLADIOLUS 


The modern gladiolus is the most. intriguing flower 
you can grow. The greatest variety of color and 
form make it a must have for any up-to-date 
garden. Send for my 64-page catalog listing the 
cream of the World’s best varieties, many of which 
T have introduced. 
CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 

Elmer Gove Box H Burlington, Vermont 


CENTAUREA BELLA 


Beauty of the Caucasus. Low growing. Lovely 
pink-lilac blossoms. Silvery-leafed carpeting 
and edging perennial. 
Plants 10 for $2.00; 25 for $4.25 
Catalog, Seeds—Plants—Bulbs 


REX. D. PEARCE 

















DeprT. B MOORESTOWN, N. J. 
> PEAT MOSS. .$4.00 bale <> 
100 lbs. Pulverized Sheep Manure ...... $3.25 
100 lbs. Pulverized Cow Manure ....... 3.25 
EN a wk aicie eels ko. meee 4.00 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ............ 2.50 


A combination of peat moss and steer manure. 
Real Quality Lawn Seed. 
Delivered Philadelphia and vicinity. 
E. L. SHUTE & CO., LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
eee ESTABLISHED 1894 PHONE LEXINGTON 210 gum 


CHOOSEY HEMEROCALLIS 


Autumn Haze, pale apricot; Bagdad, red brown; 
Bijou, fulvous red; Crown of Gold, yellow orange; 
Dauntless, yellow gold dust; Patricia, pale yellow; 
Peach Blow, soft pink; Rajah, red; Serenade, pastel 
pink; Sunny West, bright yellow. 

Select 3 for $4.50 
Write for our Oatalogue — including the best IRIS 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs North Granby, Conn. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS 


SPECIAL offer for April: Exhibition variety Chrys- 
anthemums, rooted cuttings: 5 bright yellow and 5 
bronzy red, only $3. 

FREE catalog of greenhouse plants, bulbs, and seeds! 
My latest catalog includes the best standard varieties 
and unusual novelties for greenhouse culture, with 
generous cultural tips. You'll enjoy raising other 
greenhouse flowers from these seeds and bulbs, too. 
Without obligation, write for your free catalog today. 


Stanley Cobb, Dept. 70W, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale,N.Y. 

















South Dakota’s State Flower 


HE earliest flower to bloom in the 

Spring on the prairies of the Mid-West 
is Anemone patens, the pasque flower. It 
is the state flower of South Dakota where 
it grows in abundance wherever native sod 
remains. With the extensive grazing of 
cattle, deep ditching of roadsides and trac- 
tor plowing of fields, the area of its native 
habitat has been greatly reduced in recent 
years. 

The Indians, however, revere the pasque 
flower. To them it is the symbol of cour- 
age—and courage is displayed by the lowly 
flower which appears after only a few days 
of warm sunshine in Spring and more often 
than not sees the last of the Spring snows. 
The Indians’ legend concerning the flower 
is that it is the spirit of Prairie Flower, an 
Indian maiden given to the West Wind by 
the Great Spirit after her death and spread 
by him over the whole prairie land. 

The pasque flower is a lovely little gray- 
ish lavender flower which buds very soon 
after coming through the sod—even be- 
fore grass blades appear in the Spring. 
After the blossoms open to show their 
prominent anemone-like yellow stamens 
the stems grow taller and the soft silky- 
green leaves unfold. After the petals fall 
the stamens grow long and silky making a 
ball of fur before the seeds fly away, each 
on its one silky hair. The foliage then loses 
its silky appearance and is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from birds-foot violet foliage 
the rest of the season. 

South Dakotans are now very much 
concerned about their beloved flower. The 
war has caused a shortage of the pulsatilla 
herb which was imported from France as 
a nerve tonic, heretofore. So, for the last 
two years the leaves of A. patens have 
been plucked by children and adults and 
carried into towns by the sackful and from 
whence they have been shipped to an east- 
ern crude drug concern by the ton. 

Just what effect this will have upon 
A. patens we are all interested to know. 
We all know that depriving a plant of its 
leaves greatly weakens it, even if its flowers 
and seeds are left—which is a doubtful 
practice in this case. So, we hope that it 
will lead to some successful way to propa- 
gate extensively this lovely anemone which 
is comparatively difficult to cultivate, 
rather than lead to its extinction. 

—Ethel T. Crisp. 
Dell Rapids, S. D. 








HELP WANTED 





SALPIGLOSSIS Dwarf Princess (Ti) 7" 
> PETUNIA Radiance.... 


) Two splendid novelties: Salpiglossis 
4) Dwarf Scarlet & Gold. Glowing cerise 
Petunia Radiance, A. A. Both 10¢. 
FREE—Park’s Flower Book 

f Gives pronunciation, germination table, des- 
cription of 3000 varieties flowers, vegetables. 
Illustrated. Lists those hard-to-find rarities. 












FREE upon request. Send for yours today. 


Geo. W. Park Seed Co. 42 Parkton Drive - Greenwood, S. C. 





HERBS 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM. Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES 


Your choice of Beechwood Chalienger, crimson; 
Blue Gown and Violetta, best blues; hybridus 
luteus, yellow; Harrington’s Pink, $3 for $1.25, 
postpaid. Plant now. for Fall color. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 














A MAN who is capable of taking entire 
charge of my nursery located in New 
Jersey. Must have extensive experience as a 
grower and propagator of hardy perennials, 
shrubs, trees, roses, etc., on a mass produc- 
tion basis. Must be sober and a hard worker 
and able to handle all help. An interesting 
opportunity awaits the right man. State 
age, nationality, education, experience, 
family, etc. ROBERT WAYMAN, Bay- 
side, Long Island, New York. 











GIFT COLLECTION 


5 Each, Large Gladiolus Bulbs, Labeled, 
Prepaid for $2.00 


BLACK OPAL GOLDEN CUP 
BLUE BEAUTY HERITAGE 
EARLY ROSE KASSEL 


MARY ELIZABETH 
Write Dept. H for 1942 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, N. H. 


NEW VIOLAS 


ENCHANTRESS—flowers are larger than Jer- 
sey gem and the color richer and deeper. 
83 for $1.15; 10 for $3.50 postpaid. 

BLUE WONDER—strong compact plants, large 
soft lavender-blue flowers. 3 for $1.15; fo 
for $3.50 postpaid. 


HIGHMEAD NURSERY, DEPT. A, IPSWICH, MASS. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 


HEMEROCALLIS Queen of May, none lovelier 
Irises Monspur, blue, Dorothea K. Williamson, 
darkest red purple. Any 3 or more, 20 cents each, 
postpaid. Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo. 


WILD FLOWERS, FERNS; 3 special collections, 
16 plants each: Rockery; General; Fern; $3.00 
each prepaid. Free Oatalogue. Wake Robin Farm, 
James Loder Park, Proprietor, Home, Pennsylvania. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, Koreans, Azaleamums. 
Hardy, 1 each, 25 varieties, unlabeled, $1.00 pre- 
paid. John H. Breneman, Woodbury Heights, N. J. 


SIX DIFFERENT HERB PLANTS for seasoning, 
$1.00 postpaid. Six fragrant and medicinal, $1.00. 
Woodvale Nursery, R. 4, Ithaca, N. Y. 


GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects. 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to 
order for distant clubs. Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell 
Road, Framingham Center, Mass. 


HEMEROCALLIS—DAYLILIES: Catalogue free 
upon request. Over 100 varieties. Mrs, Teonard 
Howard, Greenville, S. C. 


RHODODENDRONS, AZALEAS: Bushy, well- 


budded plants in sizes up to five feet. Wholesale 
lots. B certificate. Reid’s Nurseries, Osterville, 


Mass. 
POSITIONS WANTED 


















































MAN with commercial greenhouse and sales experi- 
ence, State salary wanted. Box 32, Ipswich, 8. 
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WORKING HEAD GARDENER, English, for pri- 
vate estate. First class grower of Fruit, Flowers 
and Vegetables under glass and outdoors. Success- 
ful Exhibitor at the Philadelphia Spring Flower 
Show. Married, no family. Best of references 
Box 11, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


GARDENER, WORKING SUPERINTENDENT 
seeks position. 35 years’ experience in all branches 
of gardening, including greenhouse. 25 years in 
last position. Single. American. Excellent recom- 
mendations. William D. Nickerson, 116 Putman St., 
Quincy, Mass. 


When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Horticultural Hall 
Boston, Mass. 





Daffodil Show 


APRIL 30 and MAY | 


Thursday, 2:00 P.M. to 9 P.M. 
| Friday, 9:00 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


~-—--——— ——- 





Azalea Show 
MAY 4 and 5 


Monday, 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. 
Tuesday, 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 





Admission Free 











THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 





NARCISSUS 
SHOW 


APRIL 27 
2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 


APRIL 28 
10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


The schedule contains 20 classes 
for private growers, 4 open to 
all, 2 commercial, 8 amateur, 
and | for assistant gardeners. 


Copies will be mailed upon 





request. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
Room 601 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—_—<@—_—_—_— 


LIBRARY 


Circulating Privileges to 
Members 


Five thousand volumes, including 
recent gardening books, old herbals, 
floras of many States, current horti- 
cultural magazines and bound volumes 
of old issues, catalogues of seed firms 
and nurseries. 


Non-members and out-of - town 
visitors are cordially invited to use 
the comfortable reading-room for 
reference and research work. 





LIBRARY CATALOGUE 


Copies may be obtained for 
twenty-five cents, 
upon application to the Librarian. 














ee’s cunt DAHLIAS 


VERY SPECIAL! 


‘ oZ Order now and get 10K 
i410 strong, guaran- 5 
tie teed roots, 10 ex- 


Pa quisite colors, all 
> giant flowers, all name 
and labeled (value $2.50 or 
more) postpaid for $1. 
,— igs and Bulb Catalog FREE. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 815 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


PERENNIALS ROCK PLANTS 
HERBS FERNS 


Catalog on request. Local delivery only. 


HILDEMERE GARDENS, Wawa, Pa. 


GLADS and DAFFODILS 


It is now time to order Glad bulbs for planting in 
your 1942 Victory Garden. Now, during the bloom- 
ing season is a good time to make your selections 
of Daffodils for this Fall’s planting. Write for your 
copy of my catalogue featuring many of the finest 
recent importations from Britain and Australia. 


GRANT E. MITSCH, Lebanon, Oregon 


BOXWOOD, HOLLY, YEWS 


As SPECIALISTS in these plant gems 

for years we assure you everything 

about them is right, including price. 
Call or write— 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Milton, Dela. 







> 
































Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 





Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 
with —_ A style for every purpose. 


13 Lewis Street Hartford, Conn. 






April 15, 1942 














| Important Coming Events | 


April 18-19. Portland, Ore. First Annual 
Primrose Show of the American Prim- 
rose Society in the Civic Auditorium. 

April 21-22. Baltimore, Md. Eighteenth 
Annual Daffodil Show of the Maryland 
Daffodil Society at the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art. 

April 22-25. Victoria, B. C., Canada. An- 
nual Spring Garden Festival of the Vic- 
toria Horticultural Society with the 
Flower Show, April 25. 

April 28-May 3. Oakland, Cal. California 
Spring Garden Show in Lakeside Park. 
April 29. Pittsburgh, Pa. Fourth Annual 
Narcissus Show at the Garden Center. 
April 30-May 1. Boston, Mass. Annual 
Daffodil Exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society at Horticultural 

Hall. 

May 1-2. Pasadena, Cal. Annual Meet- 
ing of the California Garden Clubs at the 
Huntington Hotel. 

May 4-5. Boston, Mass. Azalea Exhibi- 
tion of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society at Horticultural Hall. 

May 11-13. Philadelphia, Pa. Annual 
Meeting of the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs combined with the Central 
Atlantic Regional Meeting at the Ritz 
Carlton Hotel. 

















HARDY AMERICAN BULBS 


Is your name on our mailing list for our new 1942 
catalog of “SPRING GARDEN BEAUTIES”? It’s free. 
Includes over 80 varieties of choice tulips; 120 kinds 
of daffodils; also hyacinths, crocus, iris, etc. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR APRIL — SCILLA (Blue Bells) 
Ideal for rock gardens or borders; in sun or shade. 
September delivery. White, rose, blue, or mixed 
colors. 30 flowering size bulbs $1.00. 


FLORAVISTA, Rt. 3, Box 66 9-H, Olympia, Wash. 


19] 


AmoucanCiuoun Bulbs 


/ ; IRIS * SCILLAS * MUSCARI 
} DAFFODILS * COLCHICUMS 
Vag TULIPS * LILIES* CROCUS 


Write today for COMPLETE CATALOG illus- 
trated in color giving descriptions and prices 


Gardenvillr Bulb (rowers 


+ TACOMA WASHINGTON 









ee 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Prepaid 

12 Large Flowering Hardy Mums .$2.00 

6 Pompon, 6 Single Hardy Mums. 2.00 
Catalogue and Cultural Booklet 


sent upon request 
PIPER’S Livingston, New Jersey 








LONG AND EASY GAYETY 


For Summer-long color, and rich foliage, plant 
Oxalis bulbs. Use them in the border, the rock 
garden, for bedding, as edgings. Mixed colors, 
pink, white, rose and lavender. 

75 for $1.00; 250 for $2.90; 1000 for $9.00 


"Interesting Illustrated Catalog 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MOORESTOWN, N. J. 


GILLETT’S 


For Trilliums, Ladyslippers, Rock Garden 
Plants, Ferns, Wild Flowers and Bog Plants 
Catalogue Free on Request 


GILLETT FERN AND FLOWER FARM, INC. 
Dept. H Southwick, Mass. 


DePpT. B 





9 CULINARY HERBS *2.25 


Tarragon, Sage, Spearmint, Winter Savory, 
Balm, Chives, Thyme, Pot Marjoram, 
Peppermint. Postpaid. 


Illustrated catalogue sent on request 








HIGHMEAD NURSERY, DEPT. A, IPSWICH, MASS. 

















A Tree-Feeding 
Pattern and Product 
that assure SUCCESS 


Twenty-two years ago the Bartlett Company de- 





veloped ‘‘Green Tree Food'’— a scientifically bal- 
anced ration. Unlike the ordinary fertilizers which 
contain quickly available chemicals, Green Tree 
Food is scientifically balanced, rich in humus and 
soil bacteria and containing elements to sus- 
tain healthy vigorous growth and provide nour- 
ishment throughout the entire growing season. 
4 Bartlett Green Tree Food is applied in holes 
or pockets 15 to 18 inches deep and about two 





inches in diameter. The accompanying diagram 
illustrates the area fed and where the holes 
should be placed. Feeding may take place at 
any time during the year when the ground is 


not frozen and there is sufficient moisture to re- 





lease the plant food. 4 The excellent results ob- 
tained by tree feeding ‘‘The Bartlett Way" have 
been proven over a long period of time. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of trees have been benefitted 
— restored to health and beauty to the joy and 
satisfaction of the owners. Your trees, too, may 
be under par because undernourished. Why not 
check with your local Bartlett representative? 

























Bartlett Green Tree Food is a scientific ration 
containing the ideal proportions of nitrogen, 
phosphorous, potash and other elements, 
as well as the proper balance of organic 
and inorganic materials required by trees 
for healthy vigorous growth. Bartlett Green 
Tree Food is packed in 50 pound moisture 
proof, airtight containers and may be stored 
without unpleasant odors in garage or 
house cellar. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds: Stamford, Connecticut 


Bartlett Service is available in every community from Maine to the Carolinas. Branch _ There are also 150 other cities and towns 
Offices: New York, Albany, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, Syracuse, White Plains, Bay Shore, where special Bartlett Authorized Agents 
Southampton, Westbury, N.Y.; Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, Conn.; Boston, Greenfield, Osterville, may arrange for Shade Tree Care ‘‘The 
Pittsfield, Mass.; Bellows Falls, Vt.; Ellsworth, Me.; Providence, R. |.; Orange, N. J.; Philadelphia, Bartlett Way.”’ Consult phone book or 

Harrisburg, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Washington, D. C.; Richmond, Va.; Huntington, W. Va. write our Home Office at Stamford, Conn. 


BARTLETT exceers 
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